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The New Sacred College 


The Papal Decree designating the 
composition of the post-war Sacred 
College of Cardinals would have chal- 
lenged universal attention regardless 
of the date on which it was issued. 
However, the season at which it ap- 
peared lent a special dramatic touch 
to the utterance. 

Without realizing it, all the decent 
people of every race had been praying 
frantically, desperately, for the reali- 
zation of the Christmas message: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
But how incongruous did this aspira- 
tion seem in view of the conditions 
existing throughout the world! Far 
from removing racial antagonisms, 
the second World War seemed to have 
added only acerbity to the relations 
between the nations, and the more 
pessimistic in every country were 
gradually resigning themselves to an 
apparently predestined universal doom. 

In the dramatic announcement‘from 
the Holy See a despairing world was 
given, not merely a symbol, but a 
practical demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of international amity and 
peace. It suddenly became apparent 
that one authority was left which could 
rally the ‘men of good will’ from 
every corner of the globe. There was 


one power that could assemble out- 
standing personages of all races who, 
without abating one whit their de- 
votion to and interest in their own 
lands, would labor to bring to every 
people the blessings of peace and 
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security they desiderated for them- 
selves. Overnight was created a world 
conference such as worldly statesmen 
had been vainly striving to create— 
a conference which would allow no 
distinctions of race or color to enter 
into their deliberations, but would view 
all men without exception as full- 
fledged brothers of a single family in 
Christ. And this world conference 
was beingconvened, not for a temporary 
session, but to collaborate perma- 
nently in the making of a better world. 

It is highly significant that the abso- 
lute impartiality of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals has not once been ques- 
tioned in the extensive comments 
which have appeared in the daily press 
and secular periodicals. Only an ig- 
norant person or a cynic can doubt the 
profound influence which the delibera- 
tions of this august body, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Father, will exert 
on the future relations of man to man. 

The serious decline in the member- 
ship of the Sacred College (from 70 
to 38) resulting from War conditions 
presented the Holy Father with an 
opportunity of emphasizing the uni- 
versal character of this body. The 
New World will henceforth be repre- 
sented by the unprecedented number 
of fourteen Cardinals: the United 
States will have five; Canada, Brazil 
and Argentine will have two each; 
Chile, Peru and Cuba will be repre- 
sented by their first Cardinals. For 
the first time since 1881 (when Cardinal 
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Lavigerie became Primate of Carthage) 
a Cardinal is named for Africa; Holland 
receives its first Cardinal since the 
death of Cardinal Van Rossum (who 
resided in Rome). England, Poland, 
Australia and Hungary will be repre- 
sented by one Cardinal. Armenia 
and China will send their first repre- 
sentatives. Three new Cardinals were 
designated from France, Spain and 
Germany. Italy retains a member- 
ship of 28 Cardinals, with 42 from the 
rest of the world. 

While the fact that the new Cardi- 
nals have been recruited from nineteen 
different countries scattered over six 
continents offers clear demonstration 
of the international character of the 
Sacred College, it is their high indi- 
vidual attainments and their out- 
standing repute in their own lands 
that will lend new lustre and prestige 
to the august body, and win enhanced 
respect for its decisions even from 
those without the Fold. Our own 
four Cardinals-designate may be cited 
as evidence of this. Surely few eccle- 
siastics, outside the Holy Father him- 
self, are so universally known and 
universally beloved as Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman of New York. 
‘More than anyone living, he can 
bring to the highest council of the 
Church the knowledge, the personal 
expetience, the spirit and, especially, 
the all-embracing charity of the true 
Christian cosmopolite. He has visited 
almost every country, has mixed with 
the highest and the lowly, but has 
always sought preferentially the needy 
and the suffering. Archbishop Glen- 


non of St. Louis will bring to the 
Sacred College the ripe wisdom of the 
patriarch with that buoyant enthu- 
siasm which has characterized him ever 
since he was first consecrated, over a 
- half-century ago, a successor of the 
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Apostles. Archbishop Mooney like- 
wise possesses very special qualifica- 
tions for his new office: having served 
as Apostolic Delegate to India and to 
Japan, he will promote a more pro- 
found understanding between the 
the Western and the Oriental peoples; 
as Chairman of the Archbishops’ 
Committee in the United States, he 
has had intimate contact with all the 
problems concerning, and at times 
convulsing, social relationships in the 
modern state. Like our other Cardi- 
nals-designate, Archbishop Stritch has 
had an abundance of practical expe- 
rience as the occupant successively of 
three Sees in this country. He already 
enjoyed a well merited reputation for 
scholarship when, on his first conse- 
cration, he became the youngest mem- 
ber of the American Hierarchy. To 
Chicago especially he has given an 
enlightened and progressive pastoral 
administration, overlooking nothing 
that might in any way contribute to 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
what is, no doubt, the largest flock un- 
dera single bishop inthe Catholic world. 
While offering our respectful and 
sincere congratulations to our own 
Cardinals-delegate, we wish to extend 
them also to all the other newly ap- 
pointed members of the Sacred College. 
Our many readers throughout the 
English-speaking world will undoubt- 
edly join us especially in expressing our 
heartfelt gratitude to the Holy Father 
for the high honor conferred on such 
widely esteemed Prelates as Archbishop 
McGuigan of Toronto, Archbishop 
Griffin of Westminster, and Arch- 
bishop Gilroy of Sydney. The whole 
Catholic world will unite in praying 
that God’s special blessing and assist- 
ance will be with all the members of 
the Sacred College in the discharge of 
their unparalleled responsibilities. 




















The “Reproaches” 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


The Holy Season of Lent is the an- 
nual, liturgical retreat of the Church 
as a whole. In ancient times priests 
and faithful proceeded from one Sta- 
tional Church to another, leading and 
encouraging the catechumens in their 
spiritual exercises as preparation for 
their incorporation into Christ. Dur- 
ing that sacred period, special care 
was likewise taken of the penitents in 
expectation of their reconciliation with 
Christ and the Church. From Pas- 
sion Sunday on, a third motive ab- 
sorbed the mind and heart of the 
Church—the meditation on the Pas- 
sion of Christ. 

The Church has retained these 
ideas. They are still to-day the funda- 
mental motives of the Lenten Liturgy. 
The Church wants to impress them 
upon the minds and hearts of priests 
and faithful for their instruction, cor- 
rection, purification, as preparation 
for a worthy celebration of Easter. 

All the sermons and instructions of 
this retreat, preached by the Prophets 
and Apostles—all the corrections and 
warnings imparted by them on the 
one hand, all the penitential exercises 
of priest and faithful on the other—are 
climaxed on Good Friday in the sacred 
rites of the Adoration of the Cross with 
the Improperia—the ‘‘Reproaches.” 
These Reproaches are presented in the 
Liturgy in the form of a last sermon of 
the dying Saviour. They are Christ’s 
elegy on the ingratitude of His people, 
answered by the faithful with an act of 
adoration, and with a prayer for mercy 
—an impressive dialogue and a most 
dramatic scene, concluded with the 
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gentle, compassionate, -and consoling 
hymn, Pange lingua. 

In order to grasp somewhat the 
mystical power of these sacred rites, 
we sketch in the present article their 
origin and historical development, 
analyze the Scriptural background of 
the Reproaches, and point out the 
principles for their interpretation. 


Origin and Historical Development 


The Adoration of the Cross origi- 
nated in the Church of Jerusalem in 
connection with the discovery of the 
True Cross of Our Lord by St. Helena 
(on September 14, 320). In the 
“Peregrinatio Silvie,’ written by Ethe- 
ria, a pilgrim from Southern Gaul who 
spent three years in Jerusalem, we have 
a description of these rites, called in 
the East the “‘Exaltation of the Cross” 
and celebrated annually on the anni- 
versary of the dedication of the basil- 
ica built by Constantine on the site of 
Calvary. From Jerusalem these rites 
passed to Rome as a devotion exclusive 
to a particle of the True Cross pre- 
served in the Basilica ‘Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme.”’ Originally these rites 
consisted in Rome of a procession with 
the sacred relic from the Lateran to 
Santa Croce. Starting from the 
Chapel of St. Lawrence at the Lateran, 
the Pope sprinkled the reliquary with 
precious balsam, because Our Lord 
offered Himself upon the Cross “in 
odorem suavitatis.” During the pro- 
cession the Pope and his assistants 
walked barefooted, as in all penitential 
processions of that time (a last rem- 
nant of this practice is to be found in 
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the rubric for priest and assistants to 
remove their shoes for the Adoration 
of the Cross). On the way from the 
Lateran to Santa Croce the Pope 
himself ‘swung the censer before the 
holy relic carried by a deacon. Ar- 
rived at Santa Croce, the Pope pre- 
sented the relic to the faithful to kiss. 

The next step in the development of 
these rites was the addition of the 
litanic prayers (Oratio fidelium), now 
said before the Adoration of the Cross. 
Until the eighth century the Adoration 
preceded these litanies. In the ninth 
century the Communion was added to 
the Adoration and the litanies.. Some 
time later the Adoration was placed 
‘between the litanies and the Commun- 
ion in order to form a more dramatic 
unity, in analogy to the Mass. Thus, 
the Unveiling and Adoration of the 
Cross now take the place of the Conse- 
cration. 

The original prayers for the Adora- 
tion of the Cross were the antiphon, 
Ecce lignum cructis, etc., with the verse, 
Crucem tuam adoramus, Domine, etc. 
The first nucleus of the Reproaches is 
found in the sixth century. Pope 
Sergius (687-701), a native of Antioch, 
following the example of the Byzantine 
Church, introduced the singing of 
the Trisagion—A gios o Theos, etc. 
Until the ninth or tenth century, only 
the first group of three distinct re- 
proaches is found in liturgical MSS. 
The second group of nine reproaches is 
an amplification of the first group of 
three, and a later addition. 

In the development of the Re- 
proaches, the Trisagion hymn has its 
own history. A legend assigns it a 
miraculous origin. On September 24, 
446, an earthquake shook the imperial 
city of Byzantium. Emperor Theodo- 
sius, Jr. (408-450), and Patriarch Prok- 
lus (434-446) prayed with the popu- 


lace for help, when suddenly a child 
was lifted up into midair. All present 
cried out: Kyrie eleison. The child 
returned again to earth and advised 
the people with a loud voice to pray: 
“O Holy God, Holy and Strong, Holy 
and Immortal.’’ Immediately there- 
after the child expired. 

The fact that this hymn was one of 
the exclamations ot the Fathers of 
the Council of Chalcedon (451), that it 
is common to all Eastern Liturgies, in- 
dicates that it is very ancient, prob- 
ably of apostolic origin. By the Fa- 
thers of the Council of Chalcedon it was 
considered as a kind of sacramental, 
like Alleluia, Maranatha, Amen. 

The Monophysite Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Peter Fullo (d. 488), 
gained the favor of the Monophysites 
by the addition of ‘‘who wast crucified 
for us.”’ Although this addition could 
admit a correct interpretation with 
Christological significance, in the 
thought of the Monophysites it implied 
the heresy of the Theopaschites. Cal- 
andian, Bishop of Antioch, tried to re- 
move any heretical suspicion by ad- 
ding “Christ King,” giving it a com- 
plete Christological form: ‘‘O Holy 
God, Holy and Strong, Holy and Im- 
mortal, Christ King, who wast cruci- 
fied for us, have mercy on us.” 

In the Armeno-Gregorian Rite this 
Christological formula varies with the 
feast: the formula reads: ‘““Thou that 
wast betrayed for us” on Maundy 
Thursday; ‘Thou that wast crucified 
for us” on Good Friday; ‘Thou that 
wast buried for us” on Holy Saturday; 
“Thou that didst rise from the dead” 
on Easter Sunday. 

The Pange lingua owes its origin like- 
wise to an event connected with a par- 
ticle of the True Cross. Queen Rade- 
gunda received from the Byzantine 
Emperor a particle of the True Cross 
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for her monastery in Poitiers. Venan- 
tius Fortunatus (d. 609), bishop of that 
city, composed the Pange lingua in 
honor of that relic. The hymn en- 
tered first the Gallican Liturgy; in the 
later Middle Ages it was added to the 
Roman Rite of the Adoration of the 
Cross. 

The Adoration of the Cross of the 
Roman Liturgy, originally a particular 
devotion to the particle of the True 
Cross preserved in Rome, was extended 
to the universal Church when the 
Roman Liturgy was adopted by the 
whole Latin Church. 


Scriptural Background of the Reproaches 


The original group of the first three 
Reproaches, answered each by the 
Trisagion, is inspired by the prophets 
Micheas, Jeremias, and Isaias. 

The first Reproach reads: ‘“O My 
people, what have I done to thee? 
Or in what have I grieved thee? An- 
swer Me. Because I led thee out of 
the land of Egypt, thou hast prepared 
a cross for thy Saviour.” The parallel 
is found in Micheas, vi. 3-4: “O 
My people, what have I done unto 
thee? And wherein have I wearied 
thee? Testify against Me. For I 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt....” 

Jeremias has inspired the whole char- 
acter and structure of the Reproaches 
with his Lamentations. The literary 
style of the Lamentations is heavy and 
dramatic, an adequate expression of 
the contents. The disjointed sen- 
tences, the sometimes even monoto- 
nous repetitions, reflect the grief and 
agitation of spirit, the mournful feel- 
ings of the soul of the Prophet, who is 
weeping over the ruins of the Temple 
and the Holy City of Jerusalem. The 
Lamentations are monologues, chang- 
ing in a dramatic climax from the third 








to the second and first person. These 
characteristic notes of the Lamenta- 
tions are imitated in the Reproaches. 
All of them are couched in identical 
grammatical structure, which lerids 
additional gravity to the accusation, 
a special benefaction being repaid in 
each instance by a special ingratitude. 
The repetition of the Trisagion after 
each of the three Reproaches, and the 
repetition of the verse (‘‘O My people, 
etc.”) after each of the nine following 
Reproaches, augments the same effect. 

Jeremias is furthermore represented 
in the first three Reproaches by par- 
ticular ideas, which are very closely 
related to those expressed in the verse 
of Micheas, ‘‘O My people.” Thus, 
Jer., ii. 5-7, reads: “What iniquity 
have your fathers found in Me, that 
they are gone far from Me? Neither 
said they (they have not remembered) 
where is the Lord that brought us up 
out of the land of Egypt . . . that led 
us through the wilderness, through 
a land of desert and of pits, through a 
land of drought, and of the shadow of 
death . . . and brought you into a 
plentiful country, to eat the fruit 
thereof and the goodness thereof.” 
Jer., ii. 21, reads: “‘Yet, I had planted 
thee a noble vine, wholly right seed: 
how then art thou turned into the de- 
generate plant of a strange vine unto 
Me?” 

Isaias (v. 4) has inspired particularly 
the third Reproach with its introduc- 
tion: ‘What could have been done 
more to My vineyard, that I have not 
done in it? Wherefore, when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?” The 
parable of the vineyard as symbol of 
the people of Israel is found in its de- 
tails in Is., v., 1 sqq.: “My well-be- 
loved hath a vineyard in a very fruit- 
ful hill.... For the vineyard of the 
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Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Juda His pleasant plant.” 

Our Lord Himself referred almost 
verbatim to the text of Isaias (Matt., 
xxi: 33-46; Mark, xii. 1-12; Luke, xx. 
9-19), connecting it with His death as 
special ingratitude of the husbandmen 
of the vineyard. 


Second Group of Reproaches 


The second group of nine Reproaches 
is an amplification and specification of 
the first group of three. In the second 
series more than in the first appears the 
influence of the ritual narrative (Hag- 
gadah) of the Passover of the Jews, the 
influence of the apocryphal Book of 
Esdras, and further the influence of 
St. Paul (Acts, xiii, and I Cor., x. 1-13). 

The Passover was the thanksgiving 
memorial for the liberation from Egypt 
and for the introduction into the land 
flowing with milk and honey. It was 
ordered by God: ‘‘And Moses said 
unto the people: ‘Remember this day, 
in which you came out from Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage; for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought you 
out from this place...’” (Exod., 
xiii. 3). Exactly on the Passover 
solemnity the very same Jews have 
crucified Christ the Lord. In the Re- 
proaches the crucified Saviour reminds 
His people of the benefits enumerated 
the night before at the eating of the 
Pasch. 

As the Passover is the prominent 
type of the Sacrifice of Calvary, and 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, so the 
ritual narrative of the Haggadah is 
the type of the Eucharistic Anaphora. 
The benefactions of God expressed by 
the creation, by His providence in the 
Old Testament history, and the mys- 
teries of the life of Christ, were the 
three motives of the original Anaph- 
ora. In the course of the develop- 


ment of the Eucharistic Canon, the 
two first motives were more and more 
eliminated. Only in the Reproaches, 
which take the place of an Anaphora 
according to the present arrangement, 
was this ancient motive revived. 

Of particular influence in the com- 
position of the second group of Re- 
proaches has been the “Improbatio 
Judzorum” of the apocryphal Book 
Esdras, iv. With the exception of 
Reproaches 8 and 9, the rest are found 
in the Book of Esdras, several with 
almost identical wording: 


EspRAS, Iv. 1, 4-40 


Ego eduxi eos de terra Aigypti. 

Pharaonem cum pueris suis . 
cussi. 

Ego eos per mare transmeavi. 

Lucem vobis per columnam ignis 
prestiti. 

Ego dedi vobis manna in escam. 

Cum sitiretis, petram excidi et fluxer- 
unt aque in saturitate. 

Chananezos...a facie vestra proieci. 


. per- 


REPROACHES 


Ego eduxi te de Aigypto. 

Ego propter te flagellavi Aigyptum 
cum primogenitis suis. 

Ego ante te aperui mare. 

Ego ante te preivi in columna nubis. 

Ego te pavi manna per desertum. 

Ego te potavi aqua salutis de petra. 

Ego propter te Chananzorum reges 
percussi. 


The Influence of St. Paul 


The first sermon of St. Paul recorded 
in Holy Scripture (Acts, xiii) is intro- 
duced by the history of the chosen 
people, with the enumeration of the 
benefits of God beginning with the 
liberation from Egypt until Christ. 
There are found in this sermon, besides 
others, the ideas of the last two Re- 
proaches (missing in the list of the 
Book of Esdras). 
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Acts, xu. 21, 17 

Et dedit illis Deus Saul . . . et suscitavit 
illis David regem. 

Deus .. . plebem exaltavit. 


REPROACHES 


Ego dedi tibi sceptrum regale. 
Ego te exaltavi magna virtute. 


St. Paul adds, as the last and great- 
est benefaction, the Nativity of the 
Saviour from the house of Israel. This 
is evidently implied in the last Re- 
proach, “Ego te exaltavi magna vir- 
tute,’ to which is most fittingly con- 
trasted the greatest ingratitude ex- 
pressed by the “exaltation” of the 
Saviour upon the Cross. 

Of evident influence in the composi- 
tion of the second series of Reproaches 
was I Cor., x. 1-13. In the Re- 
proaches the benefits of God in the 
Old Testament are ascribed to Christ, 
so that the Mysteries of the Passion 
imply a particular ingratitude parallel 
to the benefactions of God in the Old 
Testament. This idea is derived from 
I Cor., x. In verse 4 St. Paul as- 
cribes to Christ the miracle of the 
water from the rock: “... and they 
drank of the spiritual rock that 
followed them, and the rock was 
Christ.” In the thought of St. Paul, 
it was likewise Christ whom the Israel- 
ites offended and tempted with acts of 
ingratitude on their journey through 
the desert. Verse 9 reads: “Neither 
let us tempt Christ as some of them 
tempted, and perished by the ser- 
pents.” This text of St. Paul is one 
of the reasons why all the Fathers be- 
fore St. Augustine, and with some 
modification even St. Augustine, main- 
tain that it was Christ (Verbum incar- 
nandum) who was spiritually present 
with the Israelites, that it was the 
Son of God who appeared in the Old 
Testament theophanies. — 






It is further to be noted that the 
whole passage of the Epistle to the 
Corinthians cited above has the char- 
acter of a reproach, correction and 
warning. St. Paul enumerates four 
great benefactions, and opposes to 
them four acts of ingratitude. Just so 
the Reproaches. St. Paul extends the 
contrast of benefaction and ingratitude 
to the New Testament on the basis of 
the principle in verse 11: ‘Now, all 
these things happened to them in 
figure, and they are written for our 
correction.” Just this is the idea and 
tenor of the Reproaches. 


Principles of Interpretation 


Considered historically, the rite of 
the Adoration of the Cross consists of 
three parts: (a) the Unveiling and 
Adoration of the Cross; (b) the Re- 
proaches with the responsories; (c) 
the Pange lingua. Ideologically, how- 
ever, the rite consists of two acts: 
(a) the Unveiling of the Cross; (b) 
the Adoration of the Cross. 

The Adoration of the Cross is ac- 
companied by the dialogue of Re- 
proaches uttered by Christ, and re- 
sponsories pronounced in the name of 
the faithful as a confession of the sanc- 
tity, omnipotence, and eternity of 
God with a prayer for mercy. The 
two groups of Reproaches belong to- 
gether as general summary and its 
fuller specification. The Pange lingua, 
although historically an element by 
itself, is to be understood within the 
rites as an amplification of the prayer 
of adoration, Crucem tuam adoramus, 
etc. 

The Reproaches are a sermon of 
words and of silence. In the history 


of the Old Testament, by the prophets 
as well as by St. Paul from whom the 
words and ideas are taken, we find 
that each benefaction and each act of 
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ingratitude is accompanied by a par- 
ticular warning, threat or punishment. 
In the Reproaches of Christ the Lit- 
urgy proposes merely the antecedents, 
leaving it to our faith to supplement 
the analogy—to supply the conse- 
quences expressed in warnings, threats 
and punishments. 

The interpretation of St. Paul in I 
Cor., x. 1-13, applied in the Re- 
proaches (carried through in its de- 
tails of type and antitype, of benefac- 
tion and ingratitude with threat and 
punishment inflicted), unfolds a great 
panorama of the history of mankind 
with the Cross elevated in the center 
of times, coérdinated symmetrically 
in immense perspectives of past types 
and future antitypes. All the acts of 
ingratitude whereby the Israelites of- 
fended God in the Old Testament, are 
climaxed and summarized in the Pas- 
sion of Christ; all the insults of the 
Christians in the era of grace, on the 
other hand, are anticipated in the 
Passion of Christ. It is a great theol- 
ogy of history, for which St. Paul sup- 
plies the principles and examples. 
Applied in the interpretation of the 
Reproaches, they bring to the con- 
sciousness of individual souls and of 
whole nations, that they have crucified 
Christ by their sins, that history and 
all our personal bitter experiences are 
the judgment of God executed con- 
tinually for the immense crime com- 
mitted against the Son of God. To 
those who adore it, the Cross talks of 
bitter memories. Thus, the Re- 
proaches become an exainination of 
conscience with an almost overwhelm- 
ing actuality. They leave the soul ina 
state of profound compunction, the 
heart aching and contrite. 

The Reproaches deplore particularly 
the ingratitude for the Sacraments. 
Among the benefits of God enumer- 


ated in the Reproaches are four which 
typify the two greatest Sacraments, 
Baptism and the Eucharist. St. Paul 
(I Cor., x. 2): ‘‘And all in Moses were 
baptized, in the cloud and in the sea.” 
The sea through which the Israelites 
were delivered from the bondage of 
Ezypt, was a type of the waters of 
baptism through which we are liber- 
ated from the power of sin and devil. 
Pharao is the type for the devil, his 
hosts the type for the demons. The 
cloud is the type for the Holy Spirit, 
given in baptism and confirmed in 
Confirmation. Just as the “pillar of 
cloud” guided the Israelites on their 
march out of Egypt, screening them 
from the Egyptians and protecting 
them from the sun, so is the Holy 
Spirit the guide, protection and con- 
solation of Christians. Christ fed 
the Israelites with manna, the “‘spirit- 
ual” food typifying the Eucharist; 
Christ gave them to drink the “‘spirit- 
ual” drink of salvation, type of His 
sacred blood in the Eucharist. 

These benefits the Israelites an- 
swered with particular acts of in- 
gratitude. They did not appreciate 
the divine gifts; they wanted some- 
thing else, they coveted “evil things” 
(t.e., the fleshpots of Egypt), and 
turned to idolatrous worship. They 
committed fornication, they tempted 
Christ, they murmured. 

Now, all these things happened in 
figure. There is with many Christian 
nations so little appreciation for the 
grace of baptism, so little gratitude 
for the gifts of the Holy Spirit, so 
little respect for the heavenly manna, 
so little desire for the spiritual drink. 
Instead, so many Christians covet 
“evil things,” they want the fleshpots 
of Egypt, they commit fornication, 
they tempt Christ by complaining 
about their humble conditions and re- 
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strictions as Christians. So many 
find with Christ only a burden, only 
unpleasant obligations, instead of the 
sweetness of grace. They murmur 
against Church and Superiors, as the 
Israelites murmured against Moses 
and Aaron, instead of lending grate- 
ful submission and coédperation. ~The 
desire for the fleshpots of Egypt means 
blows and scourges for Christ. They 
tempt Christ with their complaints, 
and give Christ gall and vinegar to 
drink. They scourge Christ with the 
sins of fornication; they deliver Him 
up to the highpriests and to Pilate 
with their idolatrous worship by danc- 
ing around the golden calf. 

“But with most of them God was 
not well pleased: for they were over- 
thrown in the desert.” Not only 
benefits and ingratitude have their 
antitypes in the New Testament, but 
also the wrath of God and the punish- 
ments. ‘“‘As you eat the Lord’s body, 
so did they eat manna; and as you 
drink His blood, so did they drink 
water from the rock; and as they were 
severely punished for their sins, so 
shall you be punished, if you sin like 
them’’ (St. Chrysostom). St. Paul 
testifies in the same text to the punish- 
ment in general and in specific terms: 
“For they were overthrown in the des- 
ert.” More than 600,000 men of 
twenty years and upwards left Egypt; 
all perished because of their ingrati- 
tude except two, Josue and Caleb, who 
alone could enter the promised land. 
They were slain for their sins of fornica- 
tion, on one day 23,000; they tempted 
Christ and perished by the serpents; 
they murmured and were destroyed 
(Num., xvi. 31): “And it came to 


pass... that the ground clave asunder 
that was under them: and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up... 


and there came fire out 





from the Lord, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered 
incense.”’ 

In the promised land God took care 
of His people as of His beloved vine- 
yard, and was repaid with ingratitude. 
The warnings of the Prophets were 
disregarded, the wrath of God came 
upon them: ‘Therefore shall Sion for 
your sake be plowed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and 
the mountain of the house as the high 
places of the forest’’ (Mich., iii. 12). 
“And now I will tell you what I will 
do to My vineyard: I will take away 
the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten 
up; and break down the wall thereof, 
and it shall be trodden down. And I 
will lay it waste: it shall not be 
pruned, nor digged; but there shall 
come up briers and thorns: I will also 
command the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it” (Is., v. 5-6). Jeremias 
was not only the prophet, but also the 
witness, of these consequences: “‘The 
ways of Sion mourn, because none 
come to the solemn feasts; all her 
gates are desolate, her priests sigh, her 
virgins are afflicted, and she is in 
bitterness. From above hath He sent 
fire into my bones, and it prevailed 
against them. The Lord became as an 
enemy, He has swallowed up Israel, 
He has swallowed up all her palaces. . . . 
Her gates are sunk into the ground, 
He has destroyed and broken her 
bars: her king and her princes are 
among the gentiles.... The law is no 
more...” (Lam., i. 4sqq.). 

And Our Lord Himself supplemented 
the consequences: ‘Therefore I say 
unto you, the kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof’ 
(Matt., xxi. 43). 

The same Prophets and Christ upon 
the Cross give their warnings in the 
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Reproaches to the Christian nations. 
History knows how many Catholic 
nations were abandoned by God be- 
cause of their sins; how here and there 
it became true what Our Lord pre- 
dicted for Jerusalem: ‘Amen I say 
unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down.”’ Here and there a 
Catholic city is like Jerusalem a heap 
of ruins, and again it is true: ‘The 
‘ways of Sion mourn, because none 
come to the solemn feasts.”’ History 
knows and is witness how the threat 
of Christ is true: ‘Therefore, I say 
unto you, the kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you, and given to a na- 
tion bringing forth the fruit thereof.” 


Ingratitude of the Leaders 


The Reproaches proclaim it a col- 
lective crime of the nation (“O My 
people”) what was committed by 
Judas, who delivered Christ to the 
highpriest; what was committed by 
the highpriests, who led Christ to the 
judgment seat of Pilate; what was 
committed by Pilate, who delivered 
Christ into the hands of the soldiers 
for execution. The responsibility of 
leaders extends much further than 
that of a private person. The bene- 
factions of God are bestowed in a privi- 
leged abundance in type and antitype 
upon the leaders of His people, upon 
His priests in the Old and in the New 
Dispensation. They were singled out 
for all privileges, privileged with a 
shower of graces. They were sepa- 
rated from the world of the devil and 
the demons by their vocation, by 
their education, their studies, their 
surroundings. The cloud of the Holy 
Spirit watched over them by day and 
by night, protected and shielded them 
from so many dangers, temptations, 
sins. They were fed with heavenly 





manna in doctrine and daily Sacra- 
ments; they drank from the rock of 
Christ, from the chalice of salvation. 
Woe to them and to their nation, if 
Jeremias (ii. 8) has to say about them: 
“The priests did not say (did not re- 
member): ‘Where is the Lord?’” 
Woe to them and their people, if they 
look back to the fleshpots of Egypt, if 
they tempt Christ with their discon- 
tent, with their complaints about the 
restrictions and humble conditions of 
their state; if they murmur against 
their Superiors and against Church 
and Christ, if they return to the idols, 
and dance with the world about the 
golden calf of worldly interests. 

The consequences are declared by 
Micheas (iii. 12): ‘‘Therefore, be- 
cause of you, Sion shall be plowed 
as a field, and Jerusalem shall be- 
come heaps ....” Jeremias declares 
(Lam., ii. 7): ‘“The Lord has cast off 
the altar, He has abhorred His sanc- 
tuary, her prophets find no vision from 
the Lord.” 

Psalm liv. 13-15, says about Judas 
and his followers: ‘‘For if my enemy 
had reviled me, I would verily have 
borne with it. And if he that hated 
me had spoken great things against 
me, I would perhaps have hidden my- 
self from him. But thou a man of one 
mind, my guide and my familiar, who 
didst take sweet meats together with 
me, in the house of God we walked 
with consent! Let death come down 
upon them, and let them go down alive 
into hell.” 

Christ Himself (Matt., xxi. 41): 
“When the Lord therefore of the vine- 
yard cometh, what will He do unto 
those husbandmen? They say unto 
Him: ‘He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, and will let out His vine- 
yard unto other husbandmen, that 
shall render Him the fruits in their 
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” There will not be much 


season.’ 
time left for repentance, no time for 
contrition and conversion: “Let them 
go down alive into hell’ (malos male 
perdet). 

All these things are said implicitly 
in the Reproaches. Therefore, la- 
ments the crucified Christ: “O My 
people, what have I done to thee? 
Or in what have I grieved thee? An- 
swer Me.” 


Interpretation of the Trisagion 


The interpretation of the Trisagion 
has to be trinitarian, just as the Sanc- 
tus (Is., vi. 3) is addressed to the Holy 
Trinity. Gregory VI (1073-1085) 
wrote to the Armenians, who at that 
time still used the new Christological 
formula, bidding them avoid all occa- 
sions of scandal and suspicion of 
wrong interpretation by cancelling a 
formula which neither the Roman 
Church nor any Eastern Church save 
the Armenian had adopted. His ad- 
vice was disregarded. When in the 
discussion about the union of the 
Armenians in the year 1635 Rome was 
questioned whether it would be allowed 
to use the addition, ‘“‘who wast cruci- 
fied for us,” the answer given was in 
the negative. The Trisagion is a con- 
fession of faith in the infinite holiness, 
omnipotence and eternity of God, at- 
tributes which became manifest so 
impressively in the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. The formula acknowledges that 
the Sacrifice of Calvary is the most per- 
fect worship of the infinite holiness and 
majesty of God. It is a prayer, an ap- 
peal, to the mercy of God not to punish 
the crime committed against Christ. 
The practice of the Fathers of the 
Council of Chalcedon and the legend 
about the miraculous origin of the 
Trisagion indicate that it is a powerful 








prayer, a great sacramental in public 
calamities. 

Interpretation of the ‘‘Pange lingua” 

The interpretation of the Pange 
lingua has to follow the interpretation 
of the antiphon, “We worship Thy 
Cross, O Lord, etc.” The ideas of 
both are derived from the ancient 
Preface of the Cross, which glorifies the 
Cross as the antitype of the tree of 
Paradise, an idea familiar in patristic 
tradition: “Per Ch.D.N., qui per 
passionem Crucis mundum redemit, 
et antique arboris amarissimum gus- 
tum, crucis medicamine inculcavit; 
mortemque que per lignum vetitum 
venerat, per Ligni tropheum devicit; 
ut mirabili sue pietatis dispensatione, 
qui per ligni gustum a florigera sede 
discesseramus, per Crucis lignum ad 
paradisi gaudia redeamus.”’ Of par- 
ticular beauty is the following verse 
of Ps. Ixvi. 2: ‘““May God have mercy 
on us, and bless us, and may He cause 
the light of His countenance to shine 
upon us, and may He have mercy-on 
us.”” This is the formula ordained by 
God (Num., vi. 24) for the priestly 
blessing. It expresses in the context 
with the antiphon faith and hope in, 
and expectation of, the Resurrection 
of Christ. The impression of an- 
tiphon, verse, and Pange lingua is 
calm and peace. They are said when 
Our Lord has finished His last words, 
and His Passion. Complete silence is 
all around, silence and peace have 
spread over the face of Christ. The 
sun returns, and its rays glorify the 
head and body of Christ. Faithful 
friends lie prostrate at the foot of the 
Cross, which is not a sign of horror and 
despair for them, but a standard of 
victory, glory, life and joy, before 
which they strew humble flowers of 
appreciation, gratitude and love in 
their prayers and verses: 
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Faithful Cross, O tree all beauteous, 
Tree all peerless and divine. 

Not a grove on earth can show us 
Such a flower and leaf as thine. 
Sweet the nails and sweet the wood 
Laden with so sweet a load. 


The Reproaches of Palestrina 


To understand the Reproaches of 
the Liturgy of Good Friday, their 
bitterness and sadness, their solemnity 
and majesty, one has to understand 
the language of the Prophets, of the 
Lamentations, of the words and of the 
silence of Christ. No human tongue 
will ever be able to tell with adequate 
words of the pain and of the sorrow, 
of the anguish and agony, of the tears 
of Christ. There exists one interpreta- 
tion of them, not in words, but better 
than any interpretation in words—the 
interpretation in tones by Palestrina 
(1525-1594). Much of the tragic ex- 


perience of his own life as artist and 


genius can be heard in these mournful 
strains. Much of the intrigues and of 
the ingratitude of his friends and col- 
leagues, of broken promises, resounds 
in his reproaches. After he had la- 
bored with the whole power of his genius 
for the glory of the papal choir, for 
Pope and Church, he was discharged 
as a result of the intrigues of his col- 
leagues, and in violation of the word- 
ing of his contract, by Pope Paul IV 
(1555-1559). He worried much and 
bitterness consumed his heart. In 
this period of his life he composed his 
Reproaches. One might expect from 
Palestrina reproaches full of thunder 
and lightnings. But in this composi- 


tion the spirit of peaceful harmony 
prevails over all tragic discord. It 
was the spirit of his intimate friend, 
St. Philip Neri, who helped him to 


overcome his sorrow. It was the 
spirit of this cheerful, joyful, sincere, 
limpid soul, who was able to under- 
stand and to enjoy the beauty of the 
lilies of the field, and to listen to the 
songs of the birds of the air. Pales- 
trina may have had first the intention 
to pour out in his Reproaches all the 
bitterness of his life. But Philip 
Neri, who had educated him, guided 
him, and had opened him the way to 
the heart of the Saviour, told him how 
to forgive and to forget, how to read 
and to understand the words of the 
Saviour upon the Cross, how to enter 
into His silence and His tears. And 
Palestrina wrote the Reproaches filled 
with the feelings of the Most Sacred 
Heart—with sincerity, simplicity, and 
supreme beauty welling out into seren- 
ity and harmony. The Holy Father 
did not forget his faithful son. On 
Good Friday of the year 1560 the Re- 
proaches by Palestrina were heard for 
the first time in the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and were received 
with the highest enthusiasm. Pope 
Pius IV (1559-1565), who meanwhile 
had succeeded Paul IV, asked for a 
copy and ordered their performance by 
the papal choir. Palestrina was rein- 
stated with high honors as ‘“‘Composer 
of the Papal Chapel,’’ and was nomi- 
nated choirmaster of St. Peter’s. But 
the highest honor the great genius was 
given in death: he was buried in the 
church for the glory of which he had 
spent his life—buried before the altar 
of the Apostles SS. Simon and Judas 
in St. Peter’s of the Vatican. His 
tombstone and his “‘Improperia,’’ sung 
year by year in St. Peter’s, proclaim to 
this very day and for coming genera- 
tions: JOANNES PETROALOYSIUS 
PRANESTINUS Musica PRINCEPS. 























Opening a Retreat 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


An advertisement in the New York 
Times romances ten gift-perfumes as 
ten ‘incentives to precious recollec- 
tion— to remind her of-you.”’ The re- 
treat-master would find his opening 
conference an easy task if he could 
sprinkle the pews beforehand with al- 
luring incentives to recollection. The 
main aim at the beginning of such a 
talk is to induce a mood, an awareness 
of human purpose and human destiny. 
And it is not easy to inspire such an at- 
titude even in the devout: their minds 
are choked with sights and sounds of 
offices and adding-machines, restau- 
rants and subways, and soup and steak 
and movies. 

It is well to begin by showing the 
retreatants the need of getting away 
from all that. They need rest, rest 
especially for their mind and soul. This 
is a magic chord that strikes a respon- 
sive note. So many women especially 
who enter upon a retreat are “‘fed up,” 
exhausted by the vulgarity, trickery, 
deceit, and ingratitude of the people 
with whom they come into daily con- 
tact. They may seek diversion in 
amusements, but these only muffle the 
cry of the heart’s pain. They usually 
come to a retreat knowing that they 
can rest only in God. Only in the 
peace of retreat can they relax from 
the mechanical tension that is the 
curse of modern life, and only in the 
Everlasting Arms can they be safe 
from the sombre touch of evil. 

The World, the Flesh, and the Devil 
make the world go round at a dizzy 
pace, but all to no purpose—a whirling 
wheel that only wears out its own bear- 


ings. When the retreatants are re- 
minded of the wild and weary waste of 
their energy in the world, they will be 
better disposed to listen to a priest’s 
plea that they shut the door against 
the world for a little while. For God is 
not in the earthquake but in the silence 
of the soul. In green pastures, beside 
the still waters of recollection, they 
will be in the proper mood for meditat- 
ing on the great mystery of ‘“‘God and 
myself.” 


The Purpose of a Retreat 


The purpose of a retreat, once the 
mood is set, is preparation for the next 
world. No retreatant needs much 
proof to convince him or her of such 
preparation periodically, at the very 
least. For certainly they do not get it 
in their daily life. Business as such 
knows little and cares not at all about 
the supernatural. And by ‘‘business’”’ 
I mean, not the businessmen who never 
go to church, but rather the vast sys- 
tem of commerce which includes faith- 
ful Catholics. They may be very pi- 
ous, but when they step out of church 
they conform to the spirit of the world. 
A convert told me lately that after his 
Baptism he made frequent visits to a 
downtown chapel in Boston, and was 
amazed to find there many of his busi- 
ness acquaintances whom he never 
suspected of Catholicism. Surely, a 
Catholic ought to stand out among his 
fellows for his virtue; did not Our 
Lord say that we were to be the “‘salt 
of the earth’ and “the light of the 
world’’? 
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There is nothing in modern business 
that will serve to prepare us for the 
hereafter. We may work in an office 
filled with Catholics, but it will not be 
a Catholic office. In that office a bap- 
tismal record is just an official cer: 
tificate, not the good tidings of a divine 
adoption. Every retreatant therefore 
needs a little ‘“‘time out” once in a 
while to prepare for glory. 

At the time of the American occupa- 
tion of North Africa an incident oc- 
curred which illustrates humorously 
the average man’s disconcern about 
the hereafter. A certain ex-seminarian 
then in the Service entered an open-air 
motion-picture one evening in an Afri- 
can town. It was cold in the chill of 
the night air, and, noticing that an- 
other soldier had carried along a blanket 
for warmth, the ex-seminarian asked 
the privilege of sharing the blanket. 
The request was granted. 

After an hour passed, the blanket- 
owner asked: ‘‘Do you believe in a 
hereafter?” 

The ‘ex’ with apostolic fire an- 
swered from the bottom of his heart: 
“TI do believe in a hereafter, with all 
my heart.” 

The curt reply was: ‘“Well, hereafter 
carry your own blanket!” 


Life Is Not Purposeless 


Preparation for the next world, in 
so far as it can be done on one retreat, 
means a consideration of our purpose 
in life. Surely, life must have a pur- 
pose. There is the story of the Catholic 
doctor whose atheist friend came to 
visit him at his office. The atheist 
asked the purpose of a certain surgical 
instrument. The doctor said: “Oh, 
that has no purpose!’’ The atheist 


replied that it must have a purpose 
because of its very complexity. Then 
the doctor drove his point home: 


“So you think that this compara- 
tively simple piece of steel has a pur- 
pose, but you claim that you have no 
purpose. Your eye, for instance, is the 
most perfectly contrived instrument 
known to man. Is it logical to expect 
that there is purpose to a part of man 
but not to the whole?” 

The purpose of life is so clearly 
stated in the Catechism: ‘God made 
me to know Him, to love Him, to 
serve Him in this life and to be happy 
with Him in the next.” The Com- 
munists claim that is a childish offer 
of ‘‘pie in the sky when you die,” and 
they want their pie here and now. 
The next world is just a priest’s fable. 
Have priests been to that other world? 
What do they know about it? “No, 
our priests have not been to the other 
world,” we can say to the Communists 
and to the doubts and fears in the minds 
of retreatants, “but Christ has been 
there and has come back to tell us about 
it, and about what we must believe 
and do in order to get there.” 

In considering the purpose of life, 
the retreatants can ask three ques- 
tions that have been asked by Chris- 
tians ever since St. Paul made his 
long retreat in the deserts of Arabia. 


Whence Am I Come? 
The first question is: ‘Whence? 
Where did I come from?” In Bede’s 


“Ecclesiastical History of the Angles” 
there is a beautiful image. An Anglo- 
Saxon noble approached one of the 
early missionaries who came to convert 
Britain. He asserted that the mystery 
of human life is like the flight of a 
sparrow through a banquet hall. The 
sparrow flies through an opening at 
one end of the hall out of a whirlwind 
of rain and snow: he is warm and 
sheltered for a while in the bright glow 
of the feasting-room, but then he flies 
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out again into the cold and unknown 
darkness. ‘‘So,’”’ said the noble, “‘is 
human life! We come we know not 
whence, and we go we know not 
whither. If you have any solution to 
the mystery we shall be glad to hear 
it.” 

The answer of the missionary is the 
answer that has silenced the question- 
ing of many of the world’s great intel- 
lects. We come from God. We are 
not God, but we are the individual 
creations of His hand. We are not 
little ripples on the ocean of God which 
appear and pass and are gone forever. 
He made us well, built us to live forever, 
and loves us with an enduring and very 
personal love, so personal that, if you 
were the only person in the world, He 
would not love you more. Not only 
did He create us, but He sustains us 
in existence at every moment by an 
act of His will. It might be said that 
He is always creating us; we are for- 
ever between His fingers. 


Why Am I Come? 


The second question that Christians 
have asked themselves from time im- 
memorial is: “‘Why?’’ The retreat- 
master can consider the various an- 
swers that have been offered, and thus 
bring out the validity of the Christian 
answer. “Why am I here?” is a query 
that searches through the dark like a 
giant beacon. Money? “What doth it 
profit man to gain the whole world and 
leave a rich widow?” Making a for- 
tune means anxiety that never cries 
“enough.” Mammon always wants 
more, and the rich man continues to 
pile up cargo on a ship that cannot 
leave harbor when his soul goes to meet 
its Judge. The only things he can 
take with him on that voyage are the 
things he gives away. Is fun the an- 
swer? To-day we hear people in the 


streets saying goodbye to friends with 
the farewell: “Have fun!’’ But, 
surely, fun doesn’t have more than a 
surface influence on life. The royal 
clowns who concealed their aching 
hearts under buffoonery are symbols 
of the limited scope of fun. At the 
heart of pleasure there is a core of bit- 
terness. Fun is no match for pain; 
it runs away. It ran so quickly and 
sadly the night of the horrible Cocoa- 
nut Grove fire. Finally, power could 
not be an adequate answer to the 
why of life? For power is domina- 
tion over men, and a man beating a dog 
is but a miniature replica of an indus- 
trial magnate who underpays his 
help. 


Whither Do I Go? 


The third question is: “‘Whither?’ 
Do we die like a beast?’ Belief in an 
after-life requires faith, but purpose- 
less life is incredible. To think that 
all this splendid system of day and 
night, of human love and labor and 
aspiration, leads only to the corruption 
of the grave! Surely that would re- 
quire amazing credulity. Then religion 
would be the world’s great curse, and 
Christ the arrant fool deserving the 
lunatic garb in which Herod dressed 
Him. 

Even from the standpoint of pure 
unguided reason, the Christian ex- 
planation of “‘whither’” is more plaus- 
ible than the idea of total death. 
“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man” 
what generous rewards God will give 
His faithful. 


From tears and pain, from shades of 
doubt, 

And wants within that blindly call, 

“IT shall arise’ in God’s own light, 

Shall see the sum and truth of all 
(Anon.) 
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What Am I? 


In addition to the three great ques- 
tions for consideration, there are three 
points that the retreat-master might 
offer for meditation points that can 
serve to make the salvation of their 
souls a very intimate and personal 
matter for the retreatants. 

First, I am alone. A child does not 
realize his separation from others. He 
feels that he is part of everything and 
everyone about him. As he grows 
older, he comes to sense the fact that he 
is a distinct individual, that he is not 
somebody else. As personality de- 
velops, it becomes more definite, and 
there is a keen awareness that I am 
different from everyone else in the 
world. This brings with it, in most 
cases, a sense of loneliness. 

In spiritual matters especially this 
aloneness becomes a cause of sober 
reflection. I begin to realize that I 
must save my soul. The world did not 
pay much attention to me at birth; 
very few are concerned about me 
now, and the world will bury me with- 
out shedding many tears. As for my 
friends, time heals all wounds. Remem- 
ber Dean Swift’s lines about his own 
death: 


Poor Pope will grieve a month, and 
Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 


But whether anyone grieves or not, I 
must save my own soul. The doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints is most 
consoling, but ultimately salvation is a 
prize that I must win by my own mer- 
its. Down in my soul I am a lonely 
being facing the majesty of the Living 
God. 

No matter what I do, I cannot evade 
responsibility. I may try to escape 


into Art, Literature, Music, or less 
noble hiding-places, but some day I 


must ‘face the music.” “Ever and 
anon a trumpet sounds from the hid 
battlements of Eternity,” and the 
Hound of Heaven with unhurried 
chase and unperturbed pace will even- 
tually catch up. 


My Poverty and Richness 


Secondly, I am poor. Perhaps I 
have high ideals, those ideals that were 
expressed for me by my sponsors at 
Baptism, and which I have tried to 
follow ever since I arrived at the age of 
reason. Ideals are like fortune-tellers; 
they predict the future in some meas- 
ure, for we will become what our ideals 
are. And ideals are certainly needed 
to-day with dark clouds overhanging 
the future, ideals that will build up a 
world in a physical and moral ruin. 
“Wandering by lone sea breakers and 
sitting by desolate streams, yet we are 
the movers and shakers of the world 
forever it seems.” 

But, in spite of these high ideals, I 
am spiritually poor. For I have not 
been trying very hard to live up to 
them. Is not all literature the story of 
high ideals that have been battered to 
the ground by hard reality? Unless 
we pray hard for God’s help in our spir- 
itual life, we shall be so many Don 
Quijotes, dreamy victims of a very real 
world. 

The retreatants can be reminded to 
ask themselves honestly if they have 
achieved a conspicuous degree of spir- 
itual success. Like all mortals, they 
dress up, no doubt, in false colors. 
They pose for the world in order to 
receive flattery. If a biographer were 
writing the story of their lives, would 
they be willing to tell him the under- 
lying motives of all their actions and 
enterprises? We mortals are playing 
at a perpetual Hallowe’en, wearing 
masks. We will concede some faults, 
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but only because we consider them un- 
important. We possess a wretched 
memory, yes—but never ambition, 
conceit, or selfishness. Rare is the 
retreatant who in all honesty can say 
to himself or herself that he or she is 
anything but spiritually poor. 

The third point for meditation is: 
I am rich. I am rich in opportunity. 
The Saints have been spiritually suc- 
cessful. They came from all walks of 
life. Many of them started out in life 
without any startling spiritual per- 
fections. They were butchers and 
bakers and candlestick-makers who 
patterned themselves after the model 
of Christ, who followed out the teach- 
ings of Christ as outlined by the 
Church. We have ready at hand the 
very same opportunities, and we too 
- can become spiritual millionaires. If 
we place our reliance on the wisdom of 
the other world rather than the shallow 
knowledge of this world, we too can 
learn to be really wise. 

For the sake of interest, it is well to 
cite at this point some example of a 
Saint. The particular person chosen 
would be a man or woman whose life 
bears some special similarity to the 
life of the retreatants. If they are a 


group of lawyers, St. Thomas More 
would be an appropriate choice; for 
mothers, St. Monica. The details 
chosen from the Saint’s life should 
serve to convince the retreatants that 
sanctity is within their reach, and to 
induce them to say within themselves: 
“What this Saint did, I too can do!’’ 

Some retreat directors hammer hard 
on the need for silence on retreats for 
laymen and laywomen; others feel 
that it ought not to be required of peo- 
ple who are so totally unaccustomed to 
it. But if it is stressed, it should be 
presented as a means to recollection, 
not as an end in itself. Mere lack of 
sound might drive a person insane. Re- 
treat silence should be a positive men- 
tal hush and a silent, holy night of the 
senses that is filled with God. A mind 
cluttered with worldly images is no 
better than a twittering tongue. 

It is a commonplace that self-knowl- 
edge is a necessary prelude to spiritual 
advancement. But due to lack of 
time on the ordinary lay retreat, it 
seems wiser to stress love of God over 
self-analysis. 

As a conclusion to the conference, 
the prayer of blind Bartimzus is in 
point: ‘Lord, that I may see!” 
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Our Fellow-Priest, Ezechiel 


By BARNABAS AHERN, C.P. 


Ezechiel, that man of extravagances! 
A mystic, a wide-eyed visionary, 
even—according to some—a gentle 
lunatic! Who would ever dream of 
looking to him for inspiration towards a 
better priestly life? In fact, how few 
priests really know this lovable Old 
Testament Saint! 

Some perhaps may remember the 
Prophet’s colorful vision of whirling 
wheels, seething fires, and four-headed 
cherubim. Others will recall his heaven 
of bright crystal supporting the “‘like- 
ness as of the appearance of a man” 
(i. 26). For others still, the name of 
Ezechiel will always conjure up the 
Prophet’s magnificent pen-portrait of a 
sun-bleached desert littered with dry 
bones. Indeed, who could ever forget 
the fearful clatter when the breath of 
God’s spirit blew these white bones to- 
gether to form human skeletons? 
These bizarre scenes will always linger 
long in a man’s memory; they are not, 
however, the most vital elements of 
the prophecy. 

The really important fact about 
Ezechiel is that he was a priest of God, 
faultlessly faithful to duty. His very 
ancestry destined him to a lifetime of 
ministry in the Temple; for through 
his father, Buzi, he claimed descent 
from the priestly family of Sadoc. 
Accordingly, as a boy and young man 
Ezechiel spent most of his time in 
Jerusalem, preparing for the duties of 
priesthood. But the Babylonian in- 
' vasion by Nabuchodonosor in 597 B.c. 
put a sudden end to all this. In that 
year this Overlord of Juda deported 


many of the best Jews to the distant 
land of Babylon, at the far end of the 
Fertile Crescent. Ezechiel and his 
young wife were among the captives. 
How they must have dreaded this 
change, which meant tearing up roots 
forever from Jerusalem, chosen sanc- 
tuary of God’s priests! Yet, in real- 
ity, God’s hand had directed this 
move. In Babylon He would form 
His Prophet to closer likeness with the 
priest of the New Law. There He 
would give him a ministry patterned 
on the model of a priest’s mission in 
the world to-day. 


Vocation to the Ministry 


It all began in a prisoner of war camp 
near Babylon. There the unsuspect- 
ing Ezechiel lived in tolerable comfort 
with his fellow-Jews of the Captivity. 
He seemed to be just one of the group, 
but Heaven had marked him for a 
special vocation. The call came on a 
day when Ezechiel stood lone on the 
banks of the River Chobar, a canal of 
the Euphrates. All of a sudden a 
vision burst upon him—a vision of fire 
and wheels and grotesque living crea- 
tures sweeping down from the North 
like a whirlwind. The awful splendor 
of it all burned into the Prophet’s 
soul, searing and shrivelling every 
human power. All strength evapo- 
rated before the burning heat; Eze- 
chiel sank limply to the ground. At 
that moment the thunderous voice of 
God sealed his powerlessness with a 
name of perpetual reminder: ‘‘Son of 
man!’ This was stark truth. The 
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Prophet felt in every fibre of his being 
the utter feebleness of all human 
things. Now he was empty of self— 
and ready for the work of God. A 
spirit of divine strength surged through 
his soul, a strength which he could 
never mistake for his own. He had 
learned, once and for all, that of him- 
self he was only a “son of man.” 

This experience Ezechiel shares with 
the priest of Christ. For the priest, 
too, is only a son of man, “‘taken from 
among men” and himself “beset with 
weakness” (Heb., v. 1, 3). Like 
Ezechiel, he must never forget that his. 
is a frail vessel, which shatters easily. 
None the less, that vessel, feeble as it 
is, holds a treasure of divine power. 
For the Spirit of God has come upon 
the priest, even as it surged through 
the soul of Ezechiel. On Ordination 
day, a mere “son of man” glimpses 
the glory of God, receives in full meas- 
ure the strength of His Spirit, and 
then goes forth boldly to the work of 
His priesthood. , 


The Work of the Ministry 


Ezechiel stood in urgent need of the 
strong spirit with which God had 
filled him. He faced a hard mission. 
How he must have winced as he 
listened to the hidden Voice detailing 
the new assignment! After all, he 
was so young and inexperienced. But 
the Voice paid no concern to poor 
human feelings. 

“Son of man,’ it thundered, ‘‘I send 
thee to the children of Israel, to a re- 
bellious people that hath revolted from 
Me. They and their fathers have 
transgressed My covenant even unto 
this day. And they to whom I send 
thee are children of a hard face, and of 
an obstinate heart’’ (ii. 3-4). 

What a thankless task it would be to 
bear God’s message to this nation of 


“unbelievers and destroyers’! Eze- 
chiel knew their calibre; he had lived 
with them—scorpions all! What 
would these hardheaded Jews say 
and do when he began to deliver 
against them all those ‘lamentations 
and canticles and woe’’ (ii. 9)? For 
that was the message which God had 
entrusted to him, a message written 
on a long roll, “written within and 
without.” 

How often the priest of to-day must 
utter a message like Ezechiel’s—and 
to a people hardheaded as those whom 
the Prophet faced! For Christ’s priest 
must speak the Word of the Cross to a 
world that is perishing. To many this 
doctrine is a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness. Sin and repentance, virtue 
and restraint, death and hell—these are 
hard doctrines to preach to the wise 
ones of this world. How much easier 
it is to amuse the congregation with a 
novel presentation of platitudes which 
disturb no one! Yes, even Ezechiel 
must have felt the temptation to 
soften the harsh tone of God’s truth. 


First Requirement of the Ministry: 
Personal Holiness 

Certainly, then, the Prophet’s mis- 
sion demanded the strong stamina of 
mature sanctity. If Ezechiel would 
preach hard doctrine to an obstinate 
people, then his own life must be above 
reproach. God bore with patience the 
rebel waywardness of this provoking 
people: they were weak and ignorant, 
the prey of dire neglect. But in the 
chosen Ezechiel He would tolerate no 
flaw. “They are a provoking house,”’ 
He explained to the Prophet, “but 
thou, O son of man, hear all that I say 
to thee: and do not thou provoke Me, 
as that house provoketh Me’’ (ii. 6, 8). 

God made no allowance for flaw or 
failure in His chosen one. Neither 
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his lofty vocation nor rare privileges 
would cover over the blot of infidelity. 
Instead, the very divine character of 
his mission would deepen the dark 
malice of willful failure. If Ezechiel 
were guilty of any sin, the Divine 
Judge would draw stern condemna- 
tion from the Prophet’s own mouth. 
He would visit on Ezechiel himself the 
full justice of that impartial judgment 
with which the dauntless preacher 
would so often threaten the erring 
people. Again and again, in the 
course of his ministry, Ezechiel thun- 
dered forth the unbending rule which 
guides all of God’s judgments: “If I 
shall say to the just that he shall surely 
live, and he, trusting in his justice, 
commit iniquity: all his justices shall 
be forgotten, and in his iniquity, which 
he hath committed, in the same shall 
he die’’ (xxxiii. 13). This fearful rule 
admits no exception; Ezechiel himself 
must measure up to it. 

One day the priest of Christ will face 
the same test. What a terrible thing if, 
even before Judgment, his hearers 
should rise up with the cry of bitter 
scorn: ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ It 
is true, they may never come to know 
of a priest’s hidden failings. But 
there is One who does know all things, 
even the innermost secrets of the 
heart. He it is who has uttered words 
of dread condemnation against 
“whited sepulchres.” He rightfully 
demands of His priest, as of Ezechiel, 
a personal service of faultless fidelity. 
He requires of both that they live His 
message even as they preach it. 


Second Requirement of the Ministry: 
Spirit of Sacrifice 


Yet, God held out no promise of 
human reward for this exacting fidel- 
ity. Poor Ezechiel could see before 
him only a long life of great personal 


sacrifice. The promise of God to 
harden the Prophet’s forehead “like 
adamant and flint’’ offered scant com- 
fort to the fearful ‘‘son of man”’ (iii. 9). 
It only confirmed his fear that the 
House of Israel would put up continual 
resistance “‘with its hard forehead and 
obstinate heart” (iii. 7). A lifetime 
of butting and being butted! Even the 
uncomplaining Ezechiel must have 
cowered at the painful prospect. Cer- 
tainly, the burden of God’s commis- 
sion lay very heavy upon him. No 
wonder he confesses: ‘‘I went away in 
bitterness, in the indignation of my 
spirit”’ (iii. 14). 

But God was really very merciful to 
His servant. At that moment He 
kept in hiding all those tremendous 
sacrifices which later He would exact 
from this weak ‘‘son of man.”’ Eze- 
chiel did not yet feel the strength of 
God’s spirit whipping him about like a 
rubber ball. Not yet did he experi- 
ence its total possessiveness, or the 
reckless abandon with which it would 
strike—at one time thrusting him into 
the limelight as a ludicrous mimer, at 
another shunting him into the back- 
ground of complete obscurity. How 
the poor man would have cried out in 
sheer pain if then he had foreseen the 
day when God would tear from his 
life the one dear companion of his 
exile, the young wife who never failed 
him! Yet, that day would come; 
even now it was not far distant. Then 
God would ask His Prophet for the 
fullness of detachment from every 
human comfort. For, on that day, 
the word of the Lord was to come, 
saying: “Son of man, behold I take 
from thee the desire of thy eyes with a 
stroke: and thou shalt not lament nor 
weep: neither shall thy tears run 
down. Sigh in silence, make no 
mourning for the dead” (xxiv. 16-17). 
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Poor Ezechiel! On this bitter day of 
loss, God would ask him to forego even 
the comfort of tears. He calculated 
well on His Prophet’s allegiance. 
For when, at length, the day did come, 
the willing Ezechiel measured up 
squarely. He tells us of this loyalty 
in a single sentence, vibrant with 
pathos: “I spoke to the people in the 
morning, and my wife died in the 
evening: and I did in the morning as 
He had commanded me’ (xxiv. 18). 
A simple record, coldly impersonal— 
but Ezechiel could write no more. If 
he had tried to do so, the catch in his 
throat would have choked him. 

Christ’s priesthood, too, calls for a 
spirit of sacrifice—and in even greater 
measure. For Ezechiel knew Christ 
only in the faint light of prophecy; 
he never saw the priestly mission 
that led to Calvary. Not so the 
priest of to-day. He has glimpsed the 
footprints leading to the top of the 
Mount—and they are very bloody. 
If, then, he will follow Christ, the 
priest of to-day must himself walk the 
Way of the Cross. 


Responsibility of the Ministry 

But why all this? Why did God re- 
quire of a weak mortal like Ezechiel 
this overflowing measure of holiness, 
this almost inhuman spirit of sacrifice? 
Only the tremendous responsibility 
of the Prophet’s mission can explain 
fully these divine exactions. Ezechiel 
was the “watchman” of Israel whom 
God Himself had chosen (chapters iii 
and xxxiii). Hence, he must be with- 
out fear, without negligence. To be 
always on the alert for God’s word and 
to deliver it to the people—this was 
his duty. Like a trusty sentinel, he 
must carry faithfully and at any cost 
the messages of God, whether of warn- 
ing or of pardon, whether directed to 


the nation or the individual soul. He 
himself must stand forfeit, whatever 
the oversight or negligence. God lis- 
tens to no excuse. To allege motives 
of personal consideration or human re- 
spect is time wasted; God loathes 
cowardice in His ‘“‘watchman.”’ Each 
message is to be delivered promptly; 
but each word must first be lived in the 
Prophet’s own conduct. In word and 
by deed, Ezechiel shall deliver to the 
people a flawless copy of the divine de- 
crees. 

Often enough, the people will refuse 
to listen to the message; they even 
turn on the “watchman” with cruel 
hostility. At other times they listen 
amusedly to the voice of the sentinel 
as to “a musical song which is sung 
with a sweet and agreeable voice” 
(xxxiii. 32). Seated before the Prophet, 
they appear to listen with interest. 
But that is all. The follow-up is even 
more exasperating than positive hos- 
tility. The people act just as God had 
foretold: ‘“They come to thee, as if a 
people were coming in,-and My people 
sit before thee: and hear thy words, 
and do them not: for they turn them 
into a song of their mouth, and their 
heart goeth after their covetousness”’ 
(xxxiii. 31). 

But the reaction of the people 
counted for nothing. No matter what 
the cost to personal safety or conve- 
nience, no matter how faulty the recep- 
tion, Ezechiel must deliver God’s 
message intact; his own precious soul 
was bond. The Lord left him under 
no illusions; He made very clear to 
His Prophet just what was at stake: 
“If the watchman see the sword com- 
ing, and sound not the trumpet: and 
the people look not to themselves, and 
the’ sword comes, and cut off a soul 
from among them: he indeed is taken 
away in his iniquity, but I will require 
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his blood at the hand of the watchman”’ 
(xxxiii. 6). This tremendous talion 
must be paid even for a single soul. 
Who but a holy man, well trained in 
the way of devotion and sacrifice, 
could ever hope to fulfill a charge like 
this with faultless fidelity? 

For the same reason, the priest of 
Christ faces great responsibility. His 
very salvation depends on fidelity to 
the mission God has entrusted to him; 
his own soul stands bond. Therefore, 
personal holiness and a spirit of sacri- 
fice are of essential importance. For 
without these a priest cannot measure 
up to the soul-searching requirements 
of his ministry. Once a priest ceases 
to live a truly supernatural life, he 
dooms himself to pitiable failure. He 
needs grace and strength to be faithful 
to his ministry; and to secure these he 
himself must serve God with perfect 
fidelity. 


Fruits of the Ministry 

This fidelity does bring compensa- 
tions. The message entrusted to 
Ezechiel was not always written in 
letters of blood. At times, God gave 
to His Prophet the sweet comfort of 
preaching words of bright hope. How 
Ezechiel must have thrilled on that 
day when he heartened the people with 
God’s kind promise: “I will pour 
upon you clean water, and you shall 
be cleansed from all your filthiness, 
and I will cleanse you from all your 
idols. And I will give you a new 
heart, and put a new spirit within 
you: and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and will give 
you a heart of flesh. And I will put 
My spirit in the midst of you: and I 


will cause you to walk in My com- 
mandments, and to keep My judg- 
ments, and do them” (xxxvi. 25-27). 
It was so good to know that God is a 


kind, forgiving Father; it was such a 
great privilege to be His spokesman in 
winning back the hearts of rebellious 
children. Now he knew that God did 
not “desire the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live” (xxxiii. 11). As time went 
on, this conviction deepened. For, 
again and again, God sent His Prophet 
Ezechiel to sound the call of tender 
pardon: “Be converted, and do pen- 
ance for all your iniquities.... Cast 
away from you all your transgressions, 
by which you have transgressed, and 
make to yourselves a new heart, and a 
new spirit” (xviii. 30-31). 

Yes, there was much comfort in the 
very work of the ministry. Yet, even 
more Ezechiel found sweet peace in his 
own love of God. One could hardly 
speak of joy; the mission was almost 
too hard and painful for anything like 
that. But there was peace. Daily 
faithful devotedness to God and His 
work stabilized the ‘‘watchman”’ with 
strong security. After all, he was 
serving God; this thought was 
strength. For to Ezechiel the God of 
Israel was great above all gods, deserv- 
ing total devotion and full-hearted serv- 
ice. On the first day of his call, the 
Prophet had glimpsed a little of God’s 
glory. As he stood alone on the banks 
of the Chobar, he had strained his eyes 
to pierce the mist of fire and to behold 
“the likeness as of the appearance of a 
man.” That vision he could never 
forget; a God like Jahweh, the God of 
Israel, would never fail him. What- 
ever be the task Jahweh should assign 
to His “watchman,” that Ezechiel 
must do. The reward would follow 
in due time. In fact, the reward 
mattered nothing; Ezechiel spurned 
the thought. He would serve the 
Lord of the world solely for His own 
sake. 
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Even more, Ezechiel offered a serv- 
ice of love. Jahweh was great and 
terrible, towering above the nations in 
infinite power and unearthly splendor. 
But He was also a Father full of 
tender love. Who else could have 
borne so long with that ungrateful 
people? Even to the end God would 
cherish Israel as His own choice flock. 
He, the fearful Jahweh, was also the 
Good Shepherd. How  Ezechiel’s 
heart must have burned within him, 
when, in the name of God, he spoke 
the divine message of loving solicitude 
for this wayward people: ‘Thus saith 
the Lord God: ‘Behold I Myself will 
seek My sheep, and will visit them... . 
I will feed them in the most fruitful 
pastures, and their pastures shall be 
in the high mountains of Israel: there 
shall they rest on the green grass, and 
be fed in fat pastures upon the moun- 
tains of Israel. I will feed My sheep: 
and I will cause them to lie down!’” 
(xxxiv. 11, 14-15). 

As he spoke these words, the “‘watch- 
man” of God must have felt a burning 
love in his own heart for the tireless 
Shepherd of Israel. He now knew 
for certain that he, too, was loved. 
What comfort in the thought! His 
vocation had asked a great deal of 
him. Yet, that very mission was it- 
self proof of God’s special love. The 
Good God had chosen him to be a 
“pattern to the flock from the heart’ 
(I Pet., v. 3), just because this poor, 
weak ‘‘son of man” was himself so 
close to the heart of God. . 

The priest of Christ also receives 
rich compensation. Again and again, 
he garners from his ministry abundant 
fruits, full of all sweetness. How 
often it is the priest’s privilege to 
teach the words of God’s truth, to 


“announce the good tidings of the 
unfathomable riches of Christ,’’ to 
utter the judgment of God’s forgive- 
ness! Yes, these are real compensa- 
tions—to bear light to the blind and 
life to the dead. Yet, even more, the 
priest feels in his own soul a peace and 
joy which deepen with the passing of 
years. This is the richest fruit of 
fidelity—the awareness that God is 
pleased. 


A Common Ministry 

Our fellow-priest, Ezechiel! Yes, 
we share all things with him. Our 
call, our mission, our destiny—these 
are common possessions. Like Eze- 
chiel, the priest of to-day is God’s 
“watchman,” ever on the alert. He 
is a man with a message from the lips 
of God. Woe to him if he does not 
deliver it! Greater woe if he himself 
does not live it! The years of ministry 
are long; its tasks are hard and te- 
dious. Open opposition and cruel hos- 
tility, failure and frustration—these 
are large elements in every priest’s 
life. And it must be so, For all 
priesthood, whether Ezechiel’s or our 
own, is but a share in the Priesthood of 
Him who failed so utterly on Calvary. 

Yet, this very priesthood is itself a 
strong ground of love and confidence. 
For the Good Shepherd Himself 
chooses His “‘watchmen”: ‘You have 
not chosen Me, but I have chosen you”’ 
(John, xv. 16). His bestowal of the 
priesthood is a token of special choice 
and ‘solicitous love: “I have not now 
called you servants, but friends” 
(John, xv. 15). Yes, it is true: the 
Prophet of old and the priest of to-day 
are weak and feeble, like any “son of 
man.” Yet, both are God’s chosen 
liegemen, dear to His heart. 








Supposed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion 
of Our Lord 


By JAMEs M. 


In the first days of October the in- 
ternational press circulated sensational 
communications about certain discov- 
eries made near Jerusalem on the road 
to Bethlehem; there was question of 
nothing less than a new eyewitness 
of the Crucifixion of Our Lord. In 
America (as I see by some clippings 
sent to me by the Editors of this 
REVIEW), as well as here in Rome, 
those communications made a great 
impression, all the more so as the 
Osservatore Romano (the organ of the 
Vatican City) published the reports of 
the International News Service and 
the Associated Press in its issues of Oc- 
tober 4, 5, and 6, without further com- 
mentary. The general contents of 
those reports were to the effect that in 
digging the foundations of a new house 
some Arabs discovered an old necro- 
polis, as happens often in Palestine 
and here in Rome, generally where 
one would least expect it; but so far 
there was nothing extraordinary. The 
interesting point in the present case 
was that on the two tombs or ossuaries 
the name of “‘Iésous’”’ was read in its 
Greek form followed by a different 
word on each ossuary, which was in- 
terpreted as a lamentation—a lam- 
entation on the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
whose cross appears represented on the 
four sides of one of the ossuaries. The 
inscriptions were supposed to be of the 
first century, probably before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), and 
therefore the lamentation was of an 
eyewitness of the Crucifixion! This 
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was the interpretation of Dr. E. L. Su- 
kenik, Professor of Archeology at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
it was falsely stated in the press that 
this interpretation was supported by 
the authority of the Dominican Bibli- 
cal and Archeological School of the 
same Holy City. 

Those who knew something more 
about excavations in Palestine, remem- 
bering a recent story of the discovered 
tomb of Jesus, immediately conceived 
serious doubts about this new ‘‘canard”’ 
launched by certain press agencies. 
Those doubts were clearly expressed 
by Sir Frederick Kenyon of the British 
Museum, one of the most learned au- 
thorities on Greek epigraphy and bib- 
lical literature, according to a report 
of the International News Service pub- 
lished on October 9 in I] Quotidiano, a 
Catholic paper of Rome, directed by 
Professor Igino Giordani. Those signs 
or lamentations, justly observed Sir 
Frederick, could not refer to the Cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, as His disciples knew 
too well that His death was followed by 
the glorious Resurrection. 

On October 16 the Palestine Post of 
Jerusalem published a “Statement on 
Cave Inscriptions,” from which it ap- 
pears clearly that the ‘“‘press reports 
were premature.’ This statement, as I 
learned from a trustworthy corre- 
spondent in Jerusalem, was inspired by 
Father R. Savignac, the present Direc- 
tor of the Dominican Biblical and 
Archeological School of Jerusalem. 

Here follows the extract from the 
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Palestine Post (October 16, 1945): 
“A statement clarifying press reports 
in Palestine and abroad on the finds 
made recently in a cave-tomb of the 
Jerusalem—Bethlehem highway was is- 
sued yesterday by the Director of An- 
tiquities with the assent of Dr. E. L. 
Sukenik, Professor of Archeology at 
the Hebrew University. It stated: 


“Reports which have appeared in 
the local and foreign press have 
given rise to an erroneous belief that 
a tomb lately discovered near the 
Jerusalem—Bethlehem Road _ con- 
tained more or less extensive in- 
scriptions alluding to the Crucifixion. 
To correct this impression, the fol- 
lowing facts are made public: 

“The tomb contained 11 ossuaries 
(receptacles for the bones of de- 
ceased), of which five were inscribed 
with names in Greek and Hebrew 
(Aramaic). 

“‘Two of the inscribed ossuaries, 
the only objects which have given 
rise to speculation, bore the name 
Iesous in Greek characters, followed 
in the one case by a three-letter word 
Tou, in the other by four letters 
spelling Aloth. 

“‘Both words occur in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament: 
the former representing the name 
Iehu, the latter a Hebrew word for 
the aloe tree. 

“‘Tesous is the Greek form of the 
common Jewish name of Joshua. 

‘The ossuary marked Iesous Aloth 
was also marked on each of its four 
faces with a cross identical in form 
with the ancient Hebrew letter /av, 
drawn in charcoal. 

“A scientific study of the whole 
tomb and its contents will be pub- 
lished in due course by the excava- 
tor, Prof. E. L. Sukenik. Until that 
appears it will be premature to as- 
sume any connection between this 
tomb and any known event or per- 
son in sacred history.” 


This statement of the Palestine Post 
was published most opportunely by 
Father Augustine Bea, S.J., present 





Rector of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute of Rome, in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano of November 4 (page 3). From 
private sources he added that the in- 
scription Jésous Jou is written in char- 
coal on one of the larger sides of the 
ossuary, while the other Jésous Aloth 
is carved on the cover of the ossuary, 
but the crosses are drawn on the four 
sides of this tomb with charcoal in the 
form of a Greek cross, having the 
same length in the four directions. 
The letters, as well as the crosses, are 
clearly traced and well preserved after 
nineteen centuries; the only difficulty 
is their interpretation. According to 
Dr. Eleazar Sukenik, the pottery and 
epigraphy (especially the form of the 
Greek character éfa) suggest as the 
date of these ossuaries the first cen- 
tury, and rather the period anterior to 
A.D. 70. 

The interpretation given by Dr. 
Sukenik, at least at the first moment, 
seems to follow from the supposition 
that Jou means, as in other Greek 
texts, ‘‘alas! (ah!),’”’ and that Aloth 
is the plural of the Hebrew word alah, 
which means ‘“execration, maledic- 
tion.” But Jou (or Eiou) is a proper 
name, corresponding to the Hebrew 
Iehu, and is very often found in the 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 
Aloth also occurs in the Greek version 
of the Septuagint, in Jer., xxxi. (Hebr., 
xlviii.) 5, as the name of a locality be- 
yond the Jordan, but might also be a 
particular form of a personal name. 
Now, as it was a custom among the 
Hebrews (as it is still to-day among all 
Arabic-speaking peoples) to join to 
a person’s name the name of his father, 
it seems more probable, writes Father 
Bea, that here too we should interpret: 
Tésous (son) of Jehu (or of Aloth, in the 
other inscription). But I am obliged 
to observe that in such a case the re- 
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lation between the two names is al- 
ways expressed in the Semitic lan- 
guages by the word “‘son” (Hebr., ben; 
Aram., bar; Arab., ibn); in Greek by 
the genitive of the article (tou). More- 
over, the learned Rector of the Bib- 
lical Institute adds prudently and 
with justice that, even considering 
the two words Jou and Aloth as par- 
ticles of exclamation (of mourning or 
execration), they would probably refer 
rather to the grief at the death of the 
deceased one whose bones are kept in 
the ossuary, because there is absolutely 
no proof that the exclamations should 
be referred to the Crucifixion of Jesus 
of Nazareth. As the words do not 
suggest such a relation, this same 
relation is not suggested by the four 
crosses roughly drawn in charcoal on 
the four sides of the Aloth-ossuary: 
these crosses, if they have been made 
by Christians, would rather express 
the belief in salvation through the 
Cross of Jesus. But it is not impossible 
that they are merely ornamental, and 
have no special meaning, like so many 
other signs seen on the ossuaries of 
Palestine. 

After these objective considerations, 
but little, if anything, remains of the 
supposed eyewitness of the Crucifix- 
tion and the lamentation on the death 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Let us now 
abstain from further suppositions and 
fancies on the subject, and wait until 
Professor Eleazar Sukenik, who is a 
learned scholar, has published the 
promised special study. At that mo- 


ment I hope to report his conclusions 
in this REVIEW. 

Postscript.—Having communicated 
to Father Bea my objection against 
the interpretation “Jésous (son) of 
Iehu, or Aloth’’ (viz., that the genitive 
of the article, tou, should be required 
indicating the relation between the 
two names, cfr. for example the Greek 
text of Luke, iii. 24-38), my distin- 
guished and dear Colleague writes me 
that, although this is true according to 
classical Greek, the article is also miss- 
ing on some other Palestinian ossua- 
ries with Greek inscriptions. He pro- 
duces examples quoted by Father Vin- 
cent, O.P., in a study on the “Epi- 
taphe prétendue de N. S. Jésus- 
Christ,” published in ‘Rendiconti 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia”’ (Ser. III, Vol. VII, fasc. 
3, an. 1932, p. 223): ‘“Iésépos Iaeirou, 
Joseph (son) of Jairus,” “Jésépos 
Kallén, Joseph (son) of Qallon,’’! 
“‘Tésés Ioudou, Joseph (son) of Jude.” 

The inscriptions on the ossuaries re- 
cently discovered: ‘“Jésous Iou (or 
Aloth)”” may then be, and probably 
are, of the same type, as Father Abel 
too has already proposed according to 
a letter recently received from Jerusa- 
lem. It is true that the name “Aloth”’ 
has been hitherto unknown as a per- 
sonal proper name, but this does not 
exclude the possibility and probability 
of the suggested interpretation. 





1The Greek in Fr. Vincent’s article bears 
“Kalléd” (p. 223); but this seems to be a 
printer’s mistake. 

















Three Seminarians Visit Canadian Jocists 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Last summer three seminarians 
journeyed to Montreal to see at first 
hand the Young Catholic Workers of 
French Canada. One of these semi- 
narians, having made a previous visit, 
prevailed upon two of his confréres 
to go with him to witness the surprises 
he had met and to see for themselves 
the feasibility of formal Catholic 
Action elsewhere than in Belgium 
and France (where its feasibility was 
demonstrated almost as soon as its 
principles had been set forth by the 
late Pope). All three of these semi- 
narians wrote down their impressions of 
what they had seen and heard while 
the whole matter was still fresh in 
their memories and while their respec- 
tive enthusiasms were still unabated. 
These impressions of two third-year 
theologians and one second-year theo- 
logian will make live reading for semi- 
narians everywhere. And for a wide 
scattering of young priests throughout 
this country who have begun to get 
most tangible results from formal 
Catholic Action, these impressions, 
besides being an encouragement, may 
kindle new sparks of constructive zeal. 
Then, when our three seminarians 
have spoken, I am going to call as a 
witness the first American pastor who, 
in so far as I have heard, has made use 
of formal Catholic Action to solve his 
pressing parish problems—a pastor 
whom I have never met, whose name 
I don’t know, but I have read his sum- 
mary of results in a monthly bulletin 
of the Priests’ Federation of Catholic 
Action. 


' invitation. 


The First Seminarian Speaks 


“Where start? To be clear, I 
should start with my first trip to 
French Canada, not merely speak of 
my second trip. For many persons 
have the same false views of those 
valiant French Canadians as I myself 
entertained before I lived for a while 
in their midst. My experience began 
over two years ago when some of my 
friends were talking about ‘a bunch of 
religious fanatics, of screwy French- 
men,’ who had organized imprudently 
and were liable to come under church 
condemnation soon. I was told they 
were radicals and claimed altogether 
too much for the laity; they were 
meddling in things that did not con- 
cern them. In spite of the derisive 
remarks of my friends about my in- 
terest in these Canadian Young Catho- 
lic Workers, one of them gave me an 
address to which I might write for in- 
formation. I wrote, but no alleged 
junk in the shape of literature came. 
By reason of the defiant attitude I had 
expressed, I was asked to come see 
for myself and I finally accepted the 
I travelled in lay not 
clerical attire; and I entered into con- 
versation with whomever I met. I 
was surprised at the anti-clerical at- 
titude I encountered with some fre- 
quency. People would say that they 
went to Mass on Sunday for social, 
not moral, reasons. Many appeared 
to have stopped going to church alto- 
gether. So, much to my surprise I 
found the Church in a somewhat pre- 


‘carious way, with many of the clergy 
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seemingly not aware of the situation. 
But the conclusion came: if French 
Canada, with harder problems than 
has the Church in the United States, 
has used formal Catholic Action to 
such good advantage, or rather is be- 
ginning to use it so advantageously, 
why cannot the same thing be done in 
this country? 

“Yet, many of the clergy in Canada 
are most alert. A new generation 
has arisen that realizes the people must 
be reached in their majorities, not 
merely in minorities; and that the 
common man, some way or other, 
must be brought in touch with the 
‘spiritual store-house,’ the priest of 
God. Since 1930 (after going to a 
Catholic high school I worked for a 
few years before entering a preparatory 
seminary), I have been hearing theo- 
retical solutions: this, that and the 
other was going to solve the problem, 
but somehow the methods, in their 
number and variety, never got under 
way. I sensed things were different 
in Canada; and then I was sure they 
were. The Jocists following Papal 
direction had really discovered the way 
from chaos to order. So, last summer 
I wanted two other doubting Thomases 
to come with me into Canada. And 
they came. What had captivated me, 
that too captivated my two compan- 
ions. 

“What was this? Could it be the 
friendly spirit of the Jocists at their 
headquarters? Could it be their per- 
sistent gaiety and happiness? Could 
it be the spirit in which they serve 
each other in Christ? These and 
many other traits are byproducts 
only of Jocism; they are not the soul 
of Jocism, nor of any other form of 
Catholic Action strictly so called. 
The real dynamo of the Jocist tech- 
nique is nothing other than its deep, 


vital spirituality. Jocism selects real 
leaders, natural born leaders. These 
it trains to love Christ and His Church, 
but in action no less. than in word. 
The result is that these leaders just 
must serve—and those of their own 
world. They make those of their 
world see their problems and the solu- 
tion that can be applied. The Jocists 
don’t say: ‘This ought to be done.’ 
They say instead: ‘This we will do.’ 
They have a fighting spirit; those who 
see them in action are very much 
aware of this fighting spirit. The 
Jocists know they have heavy odds 
against them; but they know too that 
Christ is for them. 

“Now, it might seem that with all 
their energy these Jocists could easily 
get out of control. But they don’t; 
they personify the virtues of temper- 
ance and prudence. And this they do 
because they are fully trained—-solidly 
grounded in the spirit of the Church 
by their guiding chaplains. At first 
sight, the priest is not in evidence at 
all, but on observation he is found to 
be the very soul of the Jocist training, 
and the Jocist action. The priest 
prepares the leaders; and the leaders 
conduct the meeting of the militants. 
If the priest talks in the meeting and 
assumes the responsibility that he 
should impose upon the leader, then 
Catholic Action fails. If the priest 
works quietly and effectively behind 
the scenes, Catholic Action succeeds 
beyond the earliest hopes of its pro- 
moters. The byproducts, as opposed 
to its essential effect, are most re- 
markable. The movement brings 
about incidentally notable conversions. 
It inspires vocations to the priesthood, 
to the Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. 
The essential effect is the outstanding 
consistency of the members, the per- 
sistency of the organization. The 
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Jocists, and they seem to be the best 
demonstrators of formal Catholic Ac- 
tion in Canada, realize who Christ the 
Saviour is; what His merits are; 
what His outflowing helps to us are. 
Once a member, always a member. 
These members are fully conscious of 
their obligation, their privilege, of 
bringing Christ to their fellow-men. 
They intend to—yes, and they will do 
nothing short of that greatest of jobs— 
re-Christianize their own world; re- 
store there all things in Christ. No 
matter where they start, they make 
themselves felt and heard. They are 
in all manner of schools, businesses, 
professions; they are of all ages and 
classes. While each group maintains 
its individuality, yet all federate into 
an harmonious, concentrated plan. 
Nor have their efforts been in vain. 
Even the Government has on more 
than one occasion taken notice of 
them. Here in Canada is taking 
place in a rising tide of quiet action 
what took place before the War among 
the young Catholic workers of Bel- 
gium, and then of France. When the 
late Pope Pius XI first spoke of Catho- 
lic Action as a unique contemporary 
program, he seemed to predict, to 
prophesy only. Canada itself would 
have fulfilled that prophesy; but 
fulfillments here, there and elsewhere 
are beginning to come in these United 
States of ours also.” 
The Second Seminarian Speaks 

“The thing that impressed me first, 
last, and most about these Jocists was 
their mystique or spirit. This mys- 
tique is something hard to explain. 
It makes one feel at home right away; 
it seems to usher one into a very 
busy, alert, friendly, and holy atmos- 
phere all at once. The word, ‘bien- 
venu,’ or welcome, was always to be 
seen or heard. 





“The second thing that made a deep 
impression on me was their faith, their 
trust in God despite many difficulties, 
financial and otherwise. I tried to 
find out how they finance the move- 
ment, especially at the headquarters 
where so much is done gratis. They 
collect some money for membership 
dues; and they take in something for 
the paper they print. But when I 
protested that these sums were so 
small, they would just smile as if to 
say: “The Lord takes care of us.’ 

“These Jocist boys and girls im- 
pressed me a great deal by the ex- 
emplary nature of their lives; spiritual 
yet still very manly and womanly 
and always enthusiastic. They were 
filled with an intense desire for ‘con- 
quest,’ a desire to see Christ’s King- 
dom spread, especially among the 
working class. They amazed me by 
their knowledge of what is wrong with 
the world; and how it should be cor- 
rected. 

“So far in this paper I have talked 
of the things which made the deepest 
impressions on me. Now I will take 
up some of the more interesting things 
I saw, and discuss them separately. 
The first thing I saw when visiting 
the Jocists was, of course, the Jocist 
Centrale, the building of the national 
headquarters. It is a very large 
building, a bit shabby on the outside, 
but neat, clean, and comfortable on 
the inside. As the description of the 
building might suggest, its location is a 
section near to downtown Montreal, 
one of the poorest districts of the 
town. The Jocists wish to be as near 
as possible to the poor workers so as 
to be better fitted to know and to 
solve their difficulties. 

“To care for the needs of the poor, 
the Jocists have set up a number of 
services. The greatest one I saw was 
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their service of feeding, housing, and 
securing jobs for delinquent boys. 
They have an agreement with the 
civil courts to take these boys and do 
what they can to put them back on 
their feet both spiritually and tem- 
porally. They have a similar service 
for girls, an orphanage for boys and 
girls, a house for unmarried mothers, 
the service of instructions for Christian 
Marriage, and many others. And, 
mind you, all these services are man- 
aged by the staff of young men and 
women, aged 16-25, who reside at the 
headquarters. Of course, a _ priest 
supervises. 

“T feel as if I should devote a few 
lines to these heroic boys and girls, 
who give their full time to Christ the 
Worker for hardly any pay at all. 
They all show that great mystique 
or spirit which I spoke of at the start. 
They are always very happy, in- 
tensely interested in their work, sing- 
ing or humming a good deal of the 
time. Still, they are never too busy to 
take time out to answer the questions 
of visitors. They know that it is also 
part of their work to inform others how 
to start and to spread this movement. 

“Their dining room downstairs is 
an especially lively place where whole- 
some food and entertaining conversa- 
tion are enjoyed. After a meal, every- 
body joins in to help with the dishes 
and to sing peppy J.O.C. and popular 
songs. It seems as if God is present 
amongst them in a very special way. 

“After the evening meal, the staff 
would have more time to talk with us 
and to answer our questions. Although 
French is their native tongue, most of 
them speak English quite well. In this 
way we learned much about the move- 
ment—what it has been doing; how 
individual members became interested, 
etc. Most of them came from cities 


and towns of the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, but all Canada is repre- 
sented. All had lived in an environ- 
ment which exposed them to much dirt 
and filth, They came into contact 
with the J.O.C. in various ways— 
through the J.E.C. (students’ branch), 
through being invited to the cell meet- 
ings, and through the untiring zeal of 
the J.0.C. leaders and militants. The 
process of selling them on the move- 
ment was slowly, cautiously, and tact- 
fully done, a proof of the effectiveness 
of the young leaders who were care- 
fully and patiently trained by the 
J.0.C. Chaplains. 

“They are very eager to see the 
movement spread; they are anxious 
about its welfare in the war-stricken 
countries of Europe. They await 
news from their National Chaplain, 
Fr. Villeneuve, O.M.I., and three of the 
National Leaders who had recently 
sailed for Europe to attend the Inter- 
national Jocist Congress August 24. _ 

“The Congress of Local Leaders 
took place at Contrecceur on Septem- 
ber 1-3. About 200 local or parish 
leaders, adolescents aged 16-25, from 
parishes all over French-speaking Can- 
ada, gathered for this three-day inten- 
sive session. We were there only on 
Sunday afternoon. Again, the first 
thing I noticed here was that same 
mystique. The fellows were very 
kind and friendly and ready to be of 
service. Service to others is one of the 
fundamentals of Jocism. They imme- 
diately served us dinner. 

“The delegates were serious, yet 
gay. After dinner they had two fast 
softball games on the grounds; and 
those fellows are as good at that game 
as they are at Jocism. They listened 
attentively to the lectures of the Na- 
tional President, Leopold Grenan, who 
.is incidentally the most interesting, 
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forceful, and impressive young speaker 
I have ever heard. So zealous and 
well-informed was he that, like St. 
Paul, the words just tumbled from his 
mouth. Yet, they say, only a year 
ago hewas so timid that he could hardly 
be made to face an audience—another 
proof and result of their effective meth- 
ods of training leaders. 

“These delegates were there for a 
purpose—to analyze the causes of a 
somewhat decreasing fervor and lack 
of expansion of the movement among 
the boys during recent years. They 
willingly listened to the lectures and 
took active part in expressing their 
ideas and experiences during the open 
discussions. The causes of the slack- 
ening seemed to boil down to these 
points: (1) the war, which took so 
many out of the working milieu; 
(2) failure to adhere closely to the 
programs and methods of procedure 
outlined for them; (3) failure to em- 
ploy the best technique in training 
new leaders. A very vigorous discus- 
sion was held over this last point. The 
question was: how much of a spiritual 
nature should the conversational mat- 
ter contain during the first few contacts 
with a prospective leader? It was de- 
cided that very little, if anything, of a 
purely spiritual nature should be used 
lest the prospect turn away thinking it 
to be ‘just more religious stuff.’ The 
chaplains, too, had their individual 
meetings. Although not so exuber- 
ent, they were deeply concerned and 
held informative and profitable discus- 
sions. The priest is the soul or spark 
of the J.0.C. although he always stays 
in the background. 


The Cell Meeting 


“The cell was composed of a group of 
working girls from various parishes 
in Montreal, leaders of prospective 


sections in those parishes. (A section 
is a group of cells.) Mariette Lavoie of 
the headquarters was coaching this 
cell; and Fr. Burns, O.M.I., was their 
chaplain. They were all very much 
interested and showed the same para- 
dox of happiness with seriousness and 
confidence in spite of great odds. For 
example: (1) their pastors weren’t 
interested, (2) too many belonged to 
sodalities and other organizations 
which occupied their leisure time. 

“They closely followed the cell 
technique of Observe, Judge, and Act. 
They observed that they had great 
difficulties (mentioned above). They 
judged, according to the Gospel of St. 
Mark, xi. 19-26 (the cursed fig tree), 
that if one has faith, he can move 
mountains. Their program of action 
decided upon: (1) try to interest the 
pastors by telling and showing them 
what Jocism has to offer; (2) contact 
prospective militants; (3) pray and 
trust in God. The meeting closed with 
a peppy J.O.C. song, prayer and open 
discussion. 

“My conclusions are these: (1) the 
J.0.C. is a movement doing immense 
good; (2) it is an organization much 
needed in the United States; (3) it 
is the best solution so far to the prob- 
lem of re-Christianizing the world; 
(4) it is better than other Catholic 
activities because of its specialized 
technique; and because, instead of 
preventing youth from entering evil 
environments, it sends its leaders in 
to change the whole environment; (5) 
the movement at the cost of great pa- 
tience, sacrifice, and trust in God, can 
be and is being established in the 
United States. It is the duty of us fu- 
ture priests to do something about it.” 

The Third Seminarian Speaks 

“In Montreal I came first to the 

Central Office of the Workers on Rue 
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St. Denis. It is a huge four-story 
greystone building. Across the front 
in four-foot letters are the words, 
‘Centrale Jociste.’ At the reception 
desk my lack of French language 
caused a slight flurry. But a girl with 
the delicious French name of Mariette 
Lavoie was assigned me as a guide, 
because she spoke English. Most of 
the boys at the Centrale are unable to 
speak English, because they are drafted 
from there before they get an oppor- 
tunity to learn it. The girls, staying 
longer, learn English from visitors. 

“In this one building is the head- 
quarters of the Canadian J.O.C., 
J.0.C.F., L.O.C., and L.O.C.F. Mile. 
Lavoie has charge of the English- 
speaking section of the Jocists, called 
Young Christian Workers. Although 
she is not a Jocist, she is filling this 
job until a suitable English person 
presents himself. Because of the so- 
cial barrier between the English and 
French in Canada, the English until 
recently have ignored the Jocists as 
being just a French organization. 

“Mile. Lavoie had on her desk a 
foolish, pop-eyed little statue of ‘Porky 
Pig.’ She pointed to it and said: 
‘That is my mystique. When I 
said ‘yes’ in a rather dubious tone, she 
explained it to me. That little object, 
in her mind, was connected with Faith. 
Whenever she was tempted to be tired 
or discouraged, she looked at it and 
smiled. She had connected with this 
material object the spiritual motion 
of being content because of faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of God. All 
Jocists have some sort of ‘mystique’ 
to keep before them a concrete re- 
minder of the truths of faith. 

“There are many other words of 
special ‘significance. ‘Mentality’ is 
one. By it, they mean one’s whole out- 
look of life, one’s environment, and 


one’s way of thinking. There is the 
worker’s mentality, and the student’s, 
the farmer’s, the young independent’s 
mentality. For each mentality there 
is a different ‘technique’ of Catholic 
Action. The technique is varied to fit 
the mentality. They would refer to 
themselves as being ‘responsible’ for 
this or that office. Their ‘réle’ was to 
do this or that job in the Jocist move- 
ment. By calling it a ‘réle’ they take 
their job out of the ordinary round of 
daily life, and give it the drama it de- 
serves, as well as giving themselves 
the consciousness of a mission to fulfill, 
a réle to enact in the glorious conquest 
of the world for Christ. 

“These workers at the Centrale are 
all leaders. One can feel it instinc- 
tively. They have been promoted 
from one ‘réle’ to another, until they 
have developed spiritually and men- 
tally into first-rate characters. Any 
corporation would be glad to hire them. 
But they consider it an honor to work 
twelve or fourteen hours a day for 
three dollars and fifty cents a week. 
They have learned to be true apostles 
of Christ, through a gradual develop- 
ment. 

“As to what the Jocists have ac- 
complished in the working class, they 
have a weekly paper with 30,000 cir- 
culation. It is excellent in form and 
gives the worker a true slant on every- 
thing: family life, wages, strikes, and 
religion. I noticed that their paper is 
on the newstands with the daily pa- 
pers in Montreal. In Canada the at- 
titude towards the priest is generally 
one of aloofness, if not opposition. 
Even Jocists confessed to me that they 
previously had hated and feared the 
clergy. Jocists are now bridging the 
gap between the alterit Christi and 
Christ’s world. 

“They print a calendar every year 
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with Catholic truths on it in ‘innocu- 
ous’ form so that prejudice will not 
prevent its being read. In that way, 
every day in the year, the moral fibre 
of a worker’s home is built up by an 
appeal which cannot be surpassed in 
repetition. 

“The pre-marriage course has done 
much to alter a bad situation among 
the young workers in Quebec. It is 
for engaged couples only, and gives 
them the truth and sanctity of mar- 
riage. 

“The ‘Ligue Ouvriére Catholique is 
for the adult members of the move- 
ment. Their work differs in character. 
They deal with questions of married 
couples in general. The L.O.C. was 
responsible for the agitation which 
caused the passing of the Family Allow- 
ance Act in Canada. Their leaders 
told me that the Canadian politicians 
realize their power, and are beginning 
to cast appraising eyes on their organi- 
zation. This year they are concen- 
trating on getting their leaders into 
places of leadership in the community. 
Then when the time for action comes, 
their men will be on the spot to lead 
the action. 

“The J.E.C., or Student’s Catholic 
Action, is in a large residence about 
three blocks away from the Centrale 
Jociste. It is in a better section of the 
town and looks more like an office. 
One could sense the different atmos- 
phere in this building from that of the 
Jocists. I felt more at home perhaps 
because I have the student mentality 
rather than the worker’s. The J.E.C. 
influences its followers through an im- 
mense number of papers, books, and 
pamphlets. It prints a diary with 
wholesome Catholic thoughts in it. 
There is a handbook for vacation time. 
The effort here is to get students to 
realize that their studies must be di- 


rected to the good of men and the in- 
crease of religion. 


“The J.1.C., or Catholic Action for 
Independents, has its Centrale in a 
large home in the fine residential dis- 
trict. The house breathed refinement 
and a genteel spirit. It is for young 
(and middle-aged in the L.I.C.) doc- 
tors, lawyers, and professionals. Also 
included in it are workers in white-col- 
lar jobs who consider themselves above 
the factory workers. The aim of this 
movement is to re-Christianize the 
professions. 


“We tried to contact the J.A.C., or 
Catholic Action for Farmers. How- 
ever, there was no one at the office 
when we arrived. Their leaders must 
stay on the farm so as not to lose their 
farm mentality. Most of their busi- 
ness is conducted by mail. 


“In general, we noticed that the 
movements have done much in their 
particular fields. They all feel that 
they have merely scratched the sur- 
face, and that there is much more to do. 
They are confident in their faith in 
God that they will win the world. 
They have no illusions about their 
strengths or weaknesses. They be- 
lieve in praying as if everything de- 
pends on God, and in working as if 
everything depended on them. They 
know that the regeneration of the 
world, which must take place if chaos 
is to be avoided, must first take place 
in the individual and then in the so- 
cial structure. Their movement has 
taken ordinary men and women of 
every class and made them into Chris- 
tian apostles. They have instructed 
the ignorant, taken the indifferent and 
made them zealous, taken the timid 
and filled them with fortitude, taken 
the sophisticated and made them truly 
wise, taken the aimless and given them 
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something for which to work, to fight 
and to live. 

“The Jocists’ remarkable success in 
taking the ordinary individual, and by 
a process of ‘formation through action’ 
together with the grace of God moving 
him to think, feel and act Catholic 
Truths is, it seems to me, a sign of the 
Holy Spirit at work.”’ 


Pastor with Catholic Action Experience 


“In practice I have found that 
Catholic Action has been the solution 
of my biggest parochial problems. 
To try to get along without Catholic 
Action now would be comparable to a 
man painting a house who would 
throw his brush or sprayer away. And 
the problems? 

“Well, a few years ago my biggest 
problem was that of contacting and 
helping the many boys and girls who 
attend public high schools. Before 
the advent of ‘release time,’ my efforts 
in this regard were a miserable failure. 
Even after the ‘release time’ program 
was set up, I still got only about 100 
out of 300 or so public high school pu- 
pils from my parish. It is entirely ow- 
ing to the work of two Catholic Ac- 
tion cells, boys’ and girls’, that at 
the present we have 270 pupils under 
instruction. Besides this, we have an 
athletic program for the boys in the 
parish hall three evenings a week, 
sponsored by the boys’ cell. We have 
weekly dances for the téen-agers that 
are sponsored by the boys’ cell and 
chaperoned by the married men’s cell. 
My relationship with the teen-agers in 
the parish has improved one hundred 
percent. They frequently come in to 
discuss personal problems. Some of 
them have received good jobs through 
our efforts. We have had retreats for 
public school boys and girls, Commun- 
ion Sundays, and lectures on courtship 


and marriage. ‘We have made several 
converts. 

“The working girls are about to open 
a home dedicated exclusively to serve 
the needs of the girls and the women of 
the parish. There will be meeting 
rooms for any of the girls’ clubs that 
may want to meet there—not only 
parish clubs but whatever clubs that 
they may want to meet. It is a serv- 
ice that is designed to fill a need. So, 
we intend to invite the whole club to 
come and use our facilities. In the 
same home there will be a sewing room 
with regular sewing classes, which will 
be also available for the use of any of 
the parish who might care to use the 
modern equipment furnished by a large 
clothing factory. Those who desire 
may obtain employment in that factory 
through our offices. | 

“With the return of the G.I.’s to 
the parish, we have already started 
the most longed-for of all cells—a 
boys’ worker cell. Perhaps I am hasty 
in calling it a cell, since there are only 
two in it. But these two, among the 
first to return and the ones I was look- 
ing for, are already planning to enlarge 
the cell and to set up services for the 
young workers as they come home 
from the army. 

“After two years I have finally 
turned up with a married men’s cell. 
I had been working upon a group of 
men for that length of time but with- 
out even having had success enough to 
call it a cell. Two stayed and a real 
leader showed up. Now we have a cell 
of working men, only three, who take 
the gospel inquiry in stride, a thing I 
could never get the bigger group to do 
formerly. I have a feeling I am over 
the hump. My leader is a real worker, 
shrewd, dynamic and with a heart as 
big as all outdoors. He has unques- 
tionably proved his leadership; and 
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now, grace of graces, he is in C.A. and 
he is all for it. He is interested enough 
to be thinking about it at work and 
after supper, and to be calling me on 
the phone and reporting on cases. 
He has four children and a devoted wife 
whose prayers, I think, are really at 
the bottom of the whole matter. 

“We have very definite ideas about 
our future program. All cells have de- 
cided to concentrate on the parish as 
their first common world. Not that 
in the meantime they will neglect 


their own particular environment in 
their daily efforts to improve it. But 
once formed in concerted parish action, 
they will be better equipped to tackle 
the problems they meet in school, fac- 
tory, store, office, etc.” 

No apology is offered for assem- 
bling the foregoing facts. If priests and 
seminarians, secular and Regular, 
haven’t been heartened greatly by 
them and have not been moved to 
new forms of zeal, I shall be greatly 
mistaken. 








The Spiritual Sense of Holy Scripture 


By Ernest GrarF, O.S.B. 


In a previous article (January, 
1946) the presence, beneath the rind 
of the literal or historical meaning of 
the sacred text, of yet another sense 
not immediately perceptible, yet one 
formally intended by the Holy Ghost, 
was proved from Holy Scripture itself. 
In the words of St. Thomas, ‘‘that 


meaning whereby the things signified 


by the words do themselves signify 
other things, is called the spiritual 
sense, and is based upon the literal 
sense which it presupposes” (Summa, 
I, Q. i, art. 10). This second sense is 
also known as the “mystical sense,” 
because it is secret and must be looked 
for, since it is hidden underneath the 
crust of the literal sense. 

The spiritual meaning is usually sub- 
divided into three senses. If the hid- 
den sense of an Old Testament text 
refers to persons, things or events of 
the New Testament, it is called the 
allegorical or typical sense. This di- 
vinely intended sense is present when 
the persons, events, things or observ- 
ances (legal observances) of the Old 
Testament point to Christ and to the 
Church and her institutions. If, on the 
other hand, such objects whether of 
the Old Testament or the New Testa- 
ment point to man’s future, eternal 
destiny, we get what is called the 
anagogical sense (dvaywyubs = di- 
recting the mind upwards, towards 
sublime and heavenly things), or, in 
the words of St. Bonaventure, “‘raising 
the mind on high and holding up be- 
fore it that which is most highly to be 
desired, namely, the eternal felicity 


of the blessed in heaven” (Sermo xiii 
in Hexaém.). 


Spiritual Sense Due Exclusively to Holy 
Ghost 

The spiritual sense of Scripture, 
unlike the literal, is exclusively due to 
the primary Author of the sacred vol- 
ume, the Holy Ghost, for it stands to 
reason that God alone is able so to 
guide man’s actions or words as to 
cause them to be at the same time the 
prophetic symbols of future events, or 
to cause the career or the character 
of an Old Testament personage to be, 
as it were, a signpost pointing to a 
later figure in the New Testament. 
The three aspects of the spiritual sense, 
or the three rays emanating from one 
luminous center, are described by St. 
Augustine when he writes: ‘All our 
holy books are to be examined with a 
view to discovering the truths of 
eternity intimated therein: the his- 
torical facts narrated; the future events 
foretold; and the commands or warn- 
ings given” (‘in libris . . . omnibus 
sanctis intueri oportet que ibi eterna 
intimentur: que facta narrentur; que 
futura prenuntiantur; que agenda 
precipiantur vel moneantur,’’ In Gen. 
ad. lit., I, 1). 

Some modern Catholic writers ad- 
mit only two senses, the literal and the 
spiritual or typical. They are actuated 
by the consideration that what is 
called the moral sense is nothing else 
than a fact or truth, quoted by way of 
example or warning, and this by a 
simple accommodation; and as for 
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the anagogical sense, they see no real 
difference between it and the typical 
sense. The latter sense points to 
Christ and to His kingdom, the 
Church. If it points to Christ’s 
earthly life and to the Church Mili- 
tant, we have what all Catholicexegetes 
accept as the typical sense. If the 
reference is to Christ in glory or to the 
Church Triumphant in heaven, it is 
still essentially the typical sense, 
though some would call it the anagog- 
ical. 


Texts with a Spiritual Sense Distinct 
from Literal 

It is evident that not every page, or 
line, of Scripture includes all or even 
any one of these spiritual senses, but 
the existence of a spiritual sense as 
such (that is, as distinct from the lit- 
eral) is asserted by the inspired writers 
themselves. The New Testament 
writers and Our Lord Himself fre- 
quently quote the Old Testament in a 
sense quite other than that suggested 
by the connotation of the words; 
and though the accommodated sense 
is also met with in the New Testa- 
ment, it is certain that, when these 
writers quote the Old Testament, they 
are not merely skillfully applying an- 
cient texts to new situations. It will 
be both interesting and useful to study 
in some detail a few instances in which 
Scripture expressly points out the spir- 
itual or typical meaning of events that 
had happened centuries earlier. 

The Paschal Lamb is surely one of 
the most striking illustrations of the 
fact of the plurality of senses. In this 
instance the Catholic Church in her 
Liturgy assures us that Christ is the 
true Paschal Lamb, of which that slain 
by the Israelites on the night of their 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt 
was only the shadow, the symbolic and 


prophetic type. In the Easter Preface 
the Church declares that it behooves us 
to proclaim on this day more loudly 
than at other times the greatness of 
God, for this is the time when Christ, 
our Pasch, was immolated (cum pascha 
nostrum immolatus est Christus), Christ, 
who is the true Lamb that took away 
the sins of the world (ipse enim verus 
est Agnus quit abstulit peccata mundi). 
The Jewish paschal lamb is that which 
signifies—the type; Christ is He who 
is signified, the antitype. Moses, or 
rather God Himself, prescribed an 
elaborate ritual for the cooking and 
eating of the paschal lamb. From St. 
John’s Gospel we learn that these 
details were not without spiritual, or 
typical, significance. When he records 
that the soldiers did not break the 
legs of the dead Christ, he assures us 
that Jesus was spared this supreme 
outrage not merely because the sol- 
diers saw that He was dead, but on the 
contrary that “these things were done 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled: 
‘You shall not break a bone of Him’ 
(Exod., xii. 46).’’ As for the piercing 
of Our Lord’s side, it was foreshad- 
owed, as St. John explains, by a pro- 
phetic text of Zachary: ‘They shall 
look on Him whom they pierced” 
(Zach., xii. 10). Thus, Moses’ injunc- 
tion that in the eating of the lamb no 
bone must be broken was no mere mat- 
ter of table manners, though in all 
probability the lawgiver himself was ~ 
quite unaware of the hidden sense of 
hiscommand. The typical sense, then, 
is the only spiritual sense the verse 
can have in addition to the literal, for 
it obviously enforces no moral teach- 
ing and has nothing to do with the 
world to come. 

We have it on Our Lord’s authority 
that the Brazen Serpent was a proph- 
ecy in action of His own raising on 
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the cross (John, iii. 14). This amazing 
episode of Israel’s sojourn in the wilder- 
ness is one of the most realistic and in- 
structive ‘“‘types’ of the cross of 
Christ and its saving virtue. ‘“Who- 
soever being struck (by the fiery ser- 
pents) shall look on it (the Brazen 
Serpent), shall be healed’ (Num., xxi. 
8). The manner and the saving power 
of the Saviour’s death are the typical, 
' as contrasted with the literal, sense of 
the Old Testament incident. 


Texts with Only Literal and Moral 
Senses 

There are some texts which are only 
susceptible of a moral interpretation 
over and above the literal one. We get 
an interesting instance of this in an 
apparently casual observation of St. 
Paul (I Cor., ix. 9 sqq.). In the vil- 
lages and hamlets of Palestine the 
threshing of corn and other grain is 
done by spreading out the sheaves on 
the threshing floor, or on any level 
piece of ground, after which oxen are 
made to tread out the grain by walk- 
ing round and round until the whole is 
reduced to a mass of chaff and grain. 
Instinct impels the patient beasts to 
pick up mouthfuls of straw. To pre- 
vent the loss, niggardly farmers some- 
times muzzle the animals. But he who 
was to spare Nineveh, not only be- 
cause there were in it “more than a 
hundred and twenty thousand persons 
» that knew not how to distinguish be- 
tween their right hand and their left,’’ 
but even for the sake of “many 
beasts’”’ (Jonas, iv. 11), forbade such 
harshness: ‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle 


the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn” (Exod., xxv. 4). This is in 
keeping with another Scriptural say- 
ing: “‘The just regardeth the lives of 
his beasts, but the bowels of the wicked 
are cruel” (Prov., xii. 10). 


St. Paul 


. for our sakes?” 


expounds the spiritual sense of the Mo- 
saic injunction with characteristic 
vigor. ‘‘Doth God take care for oxen ?”’ 
he asks. The answer is, yes, certainly, 
“for His tender mercy is upon all 
flesh” (Ecclus., xviii. 12). But St. Paul 
is out to drive home a lesson; hence, 
as those who are not Apostles are also 
in the habit of doing, he somewhat 
overstates his case. What he means 
is that, in comparison with the tender 
care which He bestows on His rational 
creatures, God is not really interested 
in oxen. When, therefore, He caused 
Moses to give the above command, 
God also had something far weightier 
in view. ‘‘Doth He say this indeed 
Paul himself answers 
his question with an emphatic asser- 
tion that ‘‘these things are written for 
our sakes,’’ that is, for the sake of him- 
self and the other Apostles—in fact, 
for the sake of all who through the 
centuries will act as the heralds of the 
Gospel. He concludes with an allu- 
sion to a saying of Our Lord, of which 
there is no record elsewhere: ‘‘The 
Lord ordained that they who preach 
the Gospel should live by the Gospel,”’ 
unless the text is St. Paul’s amplifica- 
tion of Christ’s words when He sent 
out the seventy-two disciples, that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire’ (Luke, 
x. 7). Were it not for St. Paul’s mas- 
terly piece of exegesis, surely no one 
would have suspected that an Old 
Testament ordinance, than which none 
could apparently have less bearing on 
the status of a minister of the Gospel, 
should have so unexpected a signifi- 
cance. St. Paul’s emphatic style ut- 
terly precludes here the sensus accom- 
modatitius. 

The name of the capital city of 
David’s kingdom, Mount Sion, is a 
good example of all the senses of Scrip- 
ture. In the literal sense, it stands for 
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a city; in the spiritual sense, it points 
to the Church; in the moral or tropo- 
logical sense, it represents the soul of 
the just, and in the anagogical sense 
the Church Triumphant. St. Paul al- 
ludes to the latter sense in the magnifi- 
cent passage in which he describes 
the superiority of the New Testament 
over the Old, and the glorious com- 
pany into which faith and baptism in- 
troduces us: ‘You are come to Mount 
Sion (antitype of Mount Sinai) and 
to the city of the living God, the heav- 
enly Jerusalem .. .” (Heb., xii. 22). 
In another comparison between the 
Old and the New Testament, St. 
Paul, in the Greek text, uses the very 
word by which we describe the spiri- 
tual sense of Scripture: ‘‘Death reigned 
from Adam .. . who is a figure of him 
who was to come.” For “figure” 
(forma in the Vulg.), the Greek has 
tbros (type); hence, Christ is the 
évtitbros or antitype (Rom., v. 14). 


Spiritual Sense in the Pentateuch 


Commenting on the Books of Moses, 
St. Augustine warns the reader that it 
is particularly dangerous to exclude 
the spiritual sense from these books. 
But we have an even higher authority 
for this view than that of the great 
African Doctor. The Jews were for 
ever boasting of Moses. Our Lord 
tells them accordingly that, since they 
put so much faith in their great 
prophet, they should believe no less in 
Himself, for it was of Him that Moses 
wrote (de me enim ille scripstt, John, v. 
46). So far from the spiritual sense 
being the fruit of mere ingenuity or 
naive credulity, this sense is directly 
intended by God, so much so that the 
historic event is, as it were, merely the 
outline of a picture the details of which 
are only then filled in when the anti- 
type appears. We have a striking ex- 


ample of this in yet another text of 
St. Paul. The crossing of the Red Sea, 
the cloud, the rock from which Israel 
drank, the manna—these are all fig- 
ures or types of New Testament 
realities. Actually Paul applies the 
strange and even incongruous epithet 
“spiritual” to the rock, which had the 
further unusual peculiarity that it ac- 
companied the people on its wander- 
ings. Evidently, it is not a dead stone 
that the Apostle has in mind; in the 
rock he sees Christ: ‘‘Petra autem erat 
Christus” (I Cor., x. 4); even as the 
“spiritual food,” the manna, could 
only be given such an adjective be- 
cause it was the “‘type”’ of the “‘living 
bread” with which Christ feeds those 
who believe in Him (John, vi. 55). 
Type and antitype—that which sig- 
nifies and the thing signified—must 
have a certain analogy, though the 
analogy may be confined to a single 
feature. Melchisedech, of whom St. 
Paul has so much to say in his treatise 
on Christ’s priesthood (otherwise 
known as the Epistle to the Hebrews), 


“is an outstanding type of Christ, 


though the affinity is limited to two 
circumstances, namely, the mystery 
which wraps up Melchisedech’s origin 
and the nature of his sacrifice. That 
venerable personage steps out of the 
mists of a dim past, does his one act, 
and vanishes as suddenly as he had 
appeared: ‘‘Without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of 
life’ (Heb., vii. 3). Hence, he was a 
fit symbol of the mystery of Christ’s 
eternal generation as well as of His 
Eucharistic sacrifice. 

Those who will have none of a spirit- 
ual sense of Scripture argue that these 
references to Old Testament personages 
or events by the writers of the New, 
are no more than ingenious applica- 
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tions and accommodations. This is in 
direct opposition to the teaching of the 
New Testament. Our Lord Himself 
appeals to Ps. cix, and St. Paul, after 
his exegesis of the texts about the Red 
Sea, the manna and the rock, goes on 
to say “‘all these things happened to 
them in figure (ruruds): they were 
actually written for our instruction 
upon whom the ends of the word are 
come’”’ (I Cor., x. 11). 

If read in this light, Holy Scripture 
becomes wonderfully alive and its ap- 
peal is enormously enhanced. Thus, 
each half of Holy Writ is seen to throw 
light on the other. The New Testa- 
ment appears as the fulfillment of the 
Old, and this fact surrounds the Old 
Testament with a wonderful splendor 
and significance according to the well- 
known saying of St. Augustine that 
“the New Testament is hidden in the 
Old and the Old is explained by the 
New.” “Novum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet” 
(De catech rud., iv.). Even more for- 


cible is St. Paul’s dictum that Christ - 


is the meaning and fulfillment of the 
Law, viz., the Old Testament: ‘‘Finis 
legis Christus” (Rom., x. 4). 


Accommodated Sense to Be Used with 
Great Discretion 


A few words must suffice to describe 
yet another sense—the accommodated 
one, sensus accommodatus or accom- 
modatitius. Neither the primary nor 
the secondary author of Scripture had 
this sense in view, for it is no more than 
a certain analogy between two ideas 
or two situations as discovered by 
the reader of the sacred volume. Scrip- 
ture itself has instances of this use of 
the inspired text, as when St. Paul 
applies to preachers what the Psalm- 
ist says of the starry sky (Ps. xviii. 5; 


Rom., x. 18). In like manner the 
Church applies Ecclesiasticus’ eulogies 
of Old Testament worthies to her own 
Saints (Ecclus. xliv. 50). But when 
used by private persons great discre- 
tion is necessary, so as to avoid irrev- 
erence, absurdities, or violence to the 
text. Thus, it is absurd to quote Ps. 
x. 15 (quzretur peccatum illius, et 
non tnventetur) to prove the Immacu- 
late Conception of Our Lady. 

Isaias, xiv. 12-15, describing the 
pride and fall of the King of Babylon, 
is often understood as a reference to the 
fall of Satan and his angels. Sargon, 
King of Babylon, is described as a re- 
splendent star, the son of the dawn, 
which the Vulgate renders by Lucifer. 
Yet, both in IT Pet., i. 19, and Apoc., 
xxii. 16, Christ Himself is described 
in similar terms, as He is also in the 
paschal Exultet, that matchless pean 
to which we annually thrill on Holy 
Saturday morning: Flammas ejus (the 
paschal candle) lucifer matutinus in- 
veniat; ile, inquam, lucifer, qui nescit 
occasum, etc. It is infinitely to be re- 
gretted that so glorious an epithet 
should have been affixed to the prince 
of darkness. In order to avoid the 
many pitfalls which lie in the path of 
the preacher—for it is he who is most 
prone to use Scripture in the accom- 
modated sense—it is important to be- 
gin by ascertaining the literal sense, 
and it is a sound rule to read likewise 
the context, instead of contenting one- 
self with looking up a text in a concord- 
ance or reading no more than the few 
words one wants to quote. 

One day the writer of these lines 
was making the Stations of the Cross 
in a certain church. The pictures came 
from France, and at the bottom of each 
of them it was stated that these were 
“‘biblical’’ stations—which is a con- 
tradiction in terms from the first 
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since, unfortunately, those who made 
the selections did not confine them- 
selves to incidents of the Passion which 
have biblical warrant, but introduced 
legendary ones, especially the Sixth 
Station. Each of the pictures bore 
a Scripture text referring to the inci- 
dent depicted. When I came to the 
Sixth Station I wondered what text I 
should find. To my astonishment, 
this is what I read: Hzc me consolata 
est in humilitate meal Here was ac- 
commodation with a vengeance. The 
episode of Veronica is known only by a 
late tradition. The name is a clumsy 
junction of a Greek and a Latin word— 
it was apparently coined in Rome in 
order to distinguish the portrait of 
Our Lord venerated at the Vatican 
basilica from other portraits which 
were believed, or said, to be authentic 


pictures of the Saviour. So, this one 
was called ‘‘the true image’’ (vera ikon), 
and from this it was but one step to 
making it a proper name and ascrib- 
ing it to the woman who, according to 
tradition, wiped the face of Our Lord 
as He wended His way to Calvary. 
But the text in question, as all priests 
know, extols the merits of the Law. 

Holy Scripture is the word of God. 
It should be treated with a reverence 
akin to that with which we handle the 
Blessed Sacrament. In the mystery of 
the altar Christ’s flesh and blood are 
hidden beneath the veils of bread and 
wine. In Holy Writ, God’s thoughts 
and feelings—if it is permissible to 
speak of feelings—are hid beneath the 
crust of human words. Hence St. 
Augustine’s saying: Stude cor Det in 
verbis Det. 








Church History in the Instruction of 
Non-Catholics 


By STEPHEN McKenna, C.SS.R. 


V. The Absolute and the Liberal State 


One of the immediate effects of the 
Reformation was the outbreak of civil 
war between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants of Germany, Switzerland; and 
the Netherlands. The last of these 
“Wars of Religion” was fought in the 
German Empire from 1618 to 1648, and 
eventually involved most of the na- 
tions of Europe. The Treaty of West- 
phalia at the end of this long and dis- 
astrous struggle consummated the 
breach in Western Christendom by giv- 
ing legal recognition to Catholicism, 
Lutheranism, and Calvinism, and by 
allowing the civil authorities to deter- 
mine to a great extent what religion 
their subjects should follow. With a 
contemptuous disregard for the rights 
of the Church, the Catholic and Prot- 
estant signers arbitrarily disposed of 
much of her property. This subordina- 
tion of religion to the interests of the 
State would inevitably lead to the 
complete secularization of politics that 
has wrought such havoc in the modern 
world. It also brought to a close in a 
very abrupt manner the revival that 
had been going on within the Catholic 
Church since the Council of Trent 
about a century before. Her very 
existence was soon threatened by the 
rise of the “‘Absolute State.” 


The Period of State Absolutism 


From the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 until the French Revolution in 
1789 practically all the Catholic mon- 


archs regarded themselves as abso- 
lutely supreme in temporal matters 
and accountable to no one but God. 
Imbued with such an exaggerated idea 
of their office, few of them had any 
scruples in circumscribing the inde- 
pendent action of the Church within 
very narrow limits and in encroaching 
upon her spiritual domain. Thus, they 
claimed the right to nominate bishops, 
to dispose of ecclesiastical property, to 
determine the limits of dioceses, to 
restrict the number of religious insti- 
tutes, and to draw up the rules for 
admission into them. But they real- 
lized that the Sovereign Pontiffs alone 
prevented them from reducing the 
Catholic Church in their kingdom to 
the same degree of dependence as were 
the State Churches in Protestant coun- 
tries. Hence, they sought in every 
possible way to lessen the esteem and 
authority of the Papacy. 

During the Conclaves of this period 
the Catholic rulers were generally in- 
fluential enough to veto the election 
of any Cardinal unfavorable to them, 
and to place on the papal throne a man 
of advanced years from whom little 
activity could be reasonably expected. 
They censored all communications be- 
tween their subjects and the Holy See, 
and refused to recognize the legal force 
of any document from Rome unless it 
had first received their approval. They 
tried to convince their Catholic people 
that the only concern of the Papacy 
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was the preservation of its wealth and 
property. They gave open or secret 


support to Jansenism, Gallicanism, — 


and Febronianism, all of which were 
noted for their spirit of hostility to- 
wards the Vicar of Christ. So power- 
ful had the Catholic rulers become by 
the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that they forced Pope Clement 
XIV to suppress the Jesuits, the most 
important of all the Religious Orders 
and the bulwark of the Papacy. Of most 
of the Pontiffs during this century anda 
half it can be said without exaggeration 
that their throne was but another 
cross and their tiara a crown of thorns. 
The countries that had remained 
Catholic during the dark days of the 
Reformation seemed now to have or- 
ganized a conspiracy to destroy the 
Church. 


Rationalism and the ‘‘Enlightenment”’ 


While this systematic oppression of 
the Church and the Papacy was going 
on, the movement called the Enlight- 
enment or Rationalism made its ap- 
pearance. Its leading exponents repu- 
diated the revealed dogmas of Chris- 
tianity on the pretext that the mind 
of man could not fully understand 
them. In their opinion, God was 
merely the Great Architect, whose in- 
terest in the universe and man ceased 
at the moment of their creation. The 
Incarnation of the Son of God was 
therefore impossible, and indeed un- 
necessary. For, according to them, 
man had no need of a Redeemer, since 
his nature had not been weakened by 
original sin, but was the essence of no- 
bility and perfection. Once freed 
from the shackles which the Catholic 
Church and society had fastened upon 
it for so many centuries, the progress 
of the human race would be automatic 
and inevitable. 


The Enlightenment met with an 
enthusiastic reception in the royal 
courts, and books embodying its anti- 
religious ideas were allowed to circu- 
late freely among the people. But the 
secular rulers realized only too late 
that their new ally was opposed, not 
only to a supernatural religion, but 
also to their own system of govern- 
ment. By weakening respect for the 
altar they themselves were undermin- 
ing the throne. The outbreak of the 


- French Revolution and the execution 


of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
sounded the death-knell of State Ab- 
solutism. 


' The French Revolution 


The downfall of the French mon- 
archy was but the prelude to a bitter 
attack upon the Church. The leaders 
of the Revolution in France confiscated 
ecclesiastical property, suppressed re- 
ligious institutes, treated bishops and 
priests as purely civil officials, exiled 
thousands of the clergy for refusing to 
accept the new anti-Catholic Consti- 
tution, and caused the blood of martyrs 
to flow through the streets of Paris. 
During the Reign of Terror they tried 
to dechristianize France by doing 
away with the observance of Sundays 
and feast-days, and by enthroning an 
actress as the ‘‘Goddess of Reason”’ 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. A 
few years later, in 1798, the French 
army swept across the Alps and took 
possession of Rome. They forced the 
Cardinals to take to flight, and even 
laid violent hands upon Pope Pius VI 
(the first time since Anagni); it was 
some five hundred years since such an 
indignity had been inflicted upon the 
Vicar of Christ. When the octogena- 
rian Pontiff died in exile in 1799, the 
revolutionaries were ready to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration over the 
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Catholic Church and the Papacy. But, 
in spite of all their efforts, the Cardinals 
after a delay of three months finally 
succeeded in coming together at Ven- 
ice, and from the Conclave there came 
forth the significant message: ‘We 
have a Pope.” 

Critical days again faced the Church 
when Napoleon was the undisputed 
master of the Continent of Europe. 
In his eyes the Catholic religion was a 
worn-out institution, whose principal 
utility was to further his political am- 
bitions. When Pius VII, however, 
refused to regard the enemies of Napo- 
leon as his enemies, the autocratic em- 
peror acted with a characteristic 
swiftness. He annexed the papal states 
to France, and practically paralyzed 
the government of the Church during 
the five years that he kept the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff in virtual captivity, 
and made the Cardinals reside in Paris 
as ornaments to his royal court. But 
his defeat at Waterloo and the restora- 
tion of peace in 1815 enabled Pius 
VII to return to Rome and exercise 
once again his authority as a civil and 
spiritual ruler. The Pope’s heroic re- 
fusal to become a mere tool in the 
hands of Napoleon had awakened the 
admiration of even non-Catholics. 
But these friendly feelings did not long 
endure. The spirit of Liberalism, 
which became so popular after the 
Congress of Vienna, was totally alien 
to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 


Modern Liberalism 


The Liberals considered religion as 
a strictly private affair, about which 
the State as such should have no con- 
cern. Hence, wherever they were 
powerful enough, they brought about 
the separation of the Church and the 
State and made all religions equal be- 


fore the law. Even in countries that 
were overwhelmingly Catholic, they 
placed the Church on the same level 
with the most insignificant sect. In ac- 
cordance with this fundamental prin- 
ciple of indifferentism, they forbade 
the teaching of religion in the State- 
supported schools, and looked upon 
marriage, not as something sacred and 
indissoluble, but as a purely human 
contract which could be broken when- 
ever the civil authorities saw fit to do 
so. 

If the Liberal States had been con- 
sistent in maintaining their official 
neutrality towards all religions, the 
Church would certainly have pros- 
pered. For the most flourishing 
periods of Catholic history have been 
those in which she was free from 
governmental restrictions. But such 
was not the case. During the 1860’s 
in Italy, for example, they robbed the 
Holy See of its temporal possessions 
and refused to allow Pope Pius IX 
the freedom of action necessary to 
govern the universal Church. In 1872 
the Liberal Party of Germany set out 
to destroy the Catholic religion, or at 
least to free Catholics from their “‘en- 
slavement to the Pope.” For fifteen 
years Bismarck, their leader, directed 
this ‘“Kulturkampf’’ with the same 
thoroughness and efficiency that had 
led Prussia to such decisive victories 
over Denmark, Austria, and France. 
There was hardly a Liberal country 
in the nineteenth century, even those 
nominally Catholic, where the Govern- 
ment did not at times molest the 
Church. The pattern of persecution 
was almost everywhere the same: 
suppression of religious institutes, con- 
fiscation of church property, and per- 
sistent attempts to cripple the effective- 
ness of Catholic schools when it was 
found impossible to close them entirely. 
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Vatican Council Reasserts Independence 
of Church 


The militant and thinly disguised 
paganism abroad in ‘the world since 
the French Revolution proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. It aroused Catho- 
lics from the lethargy that had char- 
acterized so many of them during the 
period of State absolutism. The spirit 
of the early martyrs lived again in the 
priests and people, who endured the 
loss of their wealth, prison, and exile 
rather than give up their religion. 
The clergy and laity were now drawn 
closer together, and scored notable 
victories by forcing the repeal of many 
anti-Catholic laws. But the clearest 
proof of this revival was given at the 
Vatican Council in 1870. The Papacy 
was then without a friend among the 
nations, which applauded or looked 
with indifference upon the loss of its 
temporal sovereignty. At this mo- 
ment, so unpropitious humanly speak- 
ing, the Hierarchy paid the grandest 
tribute in history to the Vicar of 
Christ, when they solemnly proclaimed 
his infallibility and supremacy as 
articles of divine faith. Catholics 
everywhere greeted this pronounce- 
ment with enthusiasm, with the ex- 
ception of an insignificant minority 
in the German-speaking countries. 
The members of the Church had at 
last realized the truth of the words of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori: “After God we 
have only the Pope. Without his 
supreme authority we should be 
plunged into the most terrible dis- 
orders.”” Thus, there finally disap- 
peared the anti-papal spirit that had 
infected Catholic circles since the 
Western Schism, and that seemed 
likely at times to lead to the establish- 
ment of national Churches independ- 
ent of Rome. 


The Papacy Recovers Its Spiritual 
Prestige 

Since the Vatican Council the 
Sovereign Pontiffs have reéstablished 
the Hierarchy in practically every 
Protestant country where organized 
Catholic life had been forbidden for 
more than three hundred years. They 
have inaugurated a systematic cam- 
paign to win back the schismatics to 
unity and to convert the pagans, and 
their efforts have been crowned with 
no little success. Even in the present 
period of national rivalries, they have 
made the members of the Church 


. throughout the world more conscious 


of their unity with one another by 
promulgating a Code of Canon Law. 
They have intensified the spiritual 
life of Catholics by officially encourag- 
ing the practice of frequent Holy 
Communion, the holding of Eucha- 
ristic Congresses, and the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By their swift and 
timely action they have prevented the 
dangerous errors of Americanism and 
Modernism from taking root within 
the Catholic Church. 

But the Vicars of Christ have not 
forgotten those outside of the true 
fold. They have repeatedly warned 
the world of the supreme folly of sub- 
ordinating the worship of God to ma- 
terial progress. In their masterly 
Encyclicals on the rights and duties 
of government, on labor, marriage, 
education, and the family they have 
drawn the blue-prints of a new social 
order based on the natural law and on 
Christian principles. Their strict im- 
partiality during the two greatest 
struggles in human history, their al- 
leviation of the sufferings inevitable in 
war time, their untiring efforts to 
promote a just and lasting peace, 
have helped to break down the prej- 
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udice towards the Holy See that 
Luther and the first Reformers be- 
queathed to their followers. The most 
striking proof of this changed attitude 
is the respect shown to the Pontiffs of 
the twentieth century by men of 
good will all over the world, and by the 
fact that many of the leading non- 
Catholic nations now have representa- 
tives at the Vatican. Beyond doubt, 
the Pope is to-day the most virile 
moral authority in the world. This 
emergence of the Papacy from the 
obscurity to which it had been rele- 
gated by the Absolute States of the 


eighteenth and the Liberal States of . 


the nineteenth century, is one of the 
most remarkable facts in modern his- 
tory. 
Conclusion 

No other religion has been so bitterly 
and so consistently persecuted as the 
Catholic Church. At times her own 
members have been het worst enemies, 
by leading sinful lives and by propa- 
gating false doctrines under the guise 
of Christian truth. During her long 
history there have been moments 
when it seemed that the Church would 
inevitably be destroyed, reduced to 
impotence as a mere branch of. the 
State, or, like Protestantism, split up 
into a multitude of contradictory 
sects. Yet, the Church has not only 
managed to survive, but, like St. John 
the Apostle in the cauldron of burning 
oil, has come forth stronger than be- 
fore. To-day she is the largest, the 
most widely spread, and the best- 


organized religion in the world. This 
remarkable achievement is a conclu- 
sive proof that the Catholic religion is 
not a purely human institution, but 
was begun and-has been protected by 
God Himself. For, as Gamaliel said 
1900 years ago when the Jewish 
leaders were planning to put the Apos- 
tles to death for preaching the doctrine 
of Christ: “Keep away from these 
men and let them alone. For if this 
plan or work is of men, it will be over- 
thrown; but if it is of God, you will 
not be able to overthrow it.” 

“The future is in the hands of God. 
And therefore it is in good hands.” 
Thus spoke the late Pope Pius XI. A 
glorious era may be about to dawn, and 
the Church which for centuries molded 
our Western civilization may yet be 
called upon to rescue it from the dis- 
aster to which it been brought by 
man’s sin and folly. Or trial and per- 
secutions may be her portion as in the 
past. But no Catholic should ever 
become discouraged, no matter how 
hopeless the prospects may be from a 
purely human standpoint. The open- 
ing words of the Encyclical Lux Ver- 
itatis remind us of this consoling les- 
son: “History, the light of truth and 
the witness of the ages, if only it be 


Tightly discerned and diligently ex- 


amined, teaches us that the divine 
promise of Jesus Christ, ‘I am with 
you all days even to the consummation 
of the world,’ has never failed the 
Church, and therefore it will not fail 
her in the time to come.” 











Teaching English through Activities 
By Pavut E. CAMPBELL, A.M.. Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have before us as we write a copy 
of Kern’s ‘Comprehensive English 
Grammar.” Published in 1863, this 
textbook was ‘‘designed to be a thor- 
ough Practical Grammar, for the use 
of Common Schools.” It is the second 
of a three-book series. The pupil en- 
tering the school began hie study of 
the English language under the guid- 
ance of Kern’s ‘Elementary English 
Grammar.’ This little work of 120 
closely printed pages of small type was 
made identical, page for page, with 
the first part of the larger book, the 
“Comprehensive Grammar.’ This 
comprehensive grammar conducted the 
student of English in 374 crowded 
pages to the end of the common school 
period; thence he pursued his way, 
through high school and college, under 
the guidance of Kern’s culminating 
volume, his ‘“Treatise on the English 
Language.” 

A cursory examination of the text 
for common schools leads us through a 
maze of technical analysis of the parts 
of speech that must have filled the 
pupil with fear and trembling and his 
teacher with despair. Yet, the author 
calmly warns the English disciple: 
“It is easy to multiply words; but it is 
disagreeable to be obliged to read 
through a large volume, to get what 
might have been told to us as well in a 
small pamphlet.” The English teacher 
might open this textbook at random, 
read a single page, and quickly deter- 
mine that the welter of technicalities 
would make the subject repulsive 
even to the high school senior of to- 


day. Here is a sample on the general 
subject of the pronoun: “When who, 
which, or what occurs in a clause that is 
in answer or apparently in answer to 
the same clause used interrogatively, 
it is neither an interrogative pronoun 
nor a relative pronoun in the sense of 
other relative pronouns; but, accord- 
ing to some grammarians, it is a re- 
sponsive or an indefinite pronoun. It 
may, however, be considered a relative 
pronoun; for it makes its clause de- 
pendent as the common relatives do.” 

Textbooks of this type caused the 
revulsion of a few decades ago against 
the teaching of technical or formal 
grammar. Perhaps the pendulum 
swung too far in the opposite direction. 
Technical grammar came under a 
taboo. Even the principle of inductive 
teaching of grammatical elements sank 
into desuetude. It was the old story 
of the abuse of a good thing discredit- 
ing even the use of it. Corrective 
English became the accepted thing 
until this sorry experiment gave us a 
generation of high school and college 
students who knew no English and 
found themselves unable to use their 
vernacular as a tool of effective think- 
ing and expression. The college 
blamed the high school, the high 
school blamed the elementary school, 
and the elementary school took refuge 
in the deficiencies of the home and of 
the English background of the child. 
A stubborn tradition of formal gram- 
mar would not die, and finally forced 
the pendulum of emphasis back into a 
position of sanity. 
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Ignorance of Technical Grammar 
We can no more dispense with tech- 
nical grammar than we can do without 
the structural framework of our sky- 
scrapers, which, though hidden, is so 


‘necessary. We cannot assume that 


students at any level have a perfect 
mastery of the skills implied in the speci- 
fications of a course of study. High 
school teachers know that many fresh- 
men come into class woefully deficient 
in the essentials of grammar. Under 
existing conditions it is visionary to 
expect the vast majority of our high 
school pupils to acquire the ability to 
use English correctly, either in speech 
or in writing, without the aid of direct 
technical instruction. An English 
background is lacking in many homes; 
pupils from these homes will not ab- 
sorb from their reading or from their so- 
cial life the knowledge necessary to a 
correct use of English. 

Experience has shown that it is im- 
possible to lead students to a genuine 
familiarity with even the elementary 
facts of English grammar except 
through the medium of organized, 
competent, and prolonged instruction. 
With or without a textbook, we must 
drill against the ubiquitous pronoun, 
the haphazard tense, the unfastened 
participle, the runaway or the broken- 
backed sentence. This drill must be 
held in season and out of season, for 
unorganized, incompetent, intermit- 
tent, casual and half-hearted instruc- 


. tion is totally inadequate. 


Technical grammar need not assume 
the proportions of a formal code that 
ignores essentials and indulges in the 
non-functional memorizing of defini- 
tions, rules, declensions, and conju- 
gations in much aimless diagramming 
and word parsing. The teacher must 
present technical grammar, not as a 
merely mechanical exercise, but as a 


definite aid in forming the pupil’s use 
of language and in developing his 
reasoning faculties. Formal grammar 
is a training in logic as well as a prepa- 
ration for later work in language. 
Grammar should be taught func- 
tionally in the sense that rules are im- 
mediately illustrated and applied. The 
grammar textbook must present gram- 
mar in its entirety, but it is the func- 
tion of the course of study, not the 
textbook, to determine the nature and 
the number of the topics that are to 
be taught in a given situation or at a 
given times Much of the material con- 
tained in any textbook is of the nature 
of reference material, and is a useless 
memory load for the average pupil; 
he should understand its application, 
have a functional acquaintance with 
it, and be able to find it when the need 
arises. Why, for instance, burden the 
English pupil with the distinction of 
the cognate accusative? This refine- 
ment adds nothing to his comprehen- 
sion of the function of the accusative 
(objective) case. 

A mastery of English grammar is a 
prerequisite to the study of another 
language. Professor Giese of the 
University of Wisconsin writes: ‘‘Un- 
fortunately, the writer has found too 
many of his students too little ac- 
quainted with such little things as 
parts of speech. If the high school 
teacher is tempted to neglect the 
teaching of grammar in English as dry 
and formal, he should be reminded that 
it need not be so taught; and that 
from the standpoint of the modern 
language teacher at least, the thorough 
acquisition of the basic principles of 
English grammar is absolutely essen- 
tial to the learning of grammar in a 
foreign language.” 

The comment of Professor Morgan is 
very much to the point. In reply to a 
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query about freshman knowledge of 
English grammar he made this state- 
ment: ‘‘Not only does the freshman 
come to us with the haziest notions 
about participles and infinitives, prepo- 
sitions, sentences, and clauses, but in 
only too many cases he does not even 
know what these terms mean; ‘still 
less has he any conception of the value 
of knowing anything about them. If 
the grammar schools are to remedy this 
situation, they must do two things: 
stress the importance of grammar per 
se, and vivify the instruction so as to 
gain the willing codperation of the pu- 
pil in the study of its fundamentals.” 

We are amused at the story of a 
third-grade pupil who was given an as- 
signment of marking the sentences in 
a literary selection. After a few min- 
utes of study he came to his teacher 
with the announcement: ‘Miss Wei- 
mar, there are no sentences here, only 
paragraphs.” The perplexed teacher 
may find in this story the solution of 
difficulties that trouble children of an 
older growth. The mere memorizing 
of a definition, or rule, or description 
of a part of speech, is not sufficient; 
we must teach the definition or rule or 
part of speech in its actual application 
to everyday speech, to the English 
that the pupil will read or write or 
speak. The acceptable modern text in 
English must place emphasis upon the 
importance of grammar per se, but it 
cannot stop there. The constructive 
English activity program will vivify 
instruction and win the coéperation of 
the pupil. This activity program does 
not lead the pupil away from technical 
grammar, but offers to the teacher a 
means of vitalizing his teaching and of 
stirring the pupil to a mastery of the 
technical essentials that enable him to 
give correct and effective expression 
to his thoughts. 





First Objective of English Course 

The first objective of the elementary 
English course is to develop in chil- 
dren the faculty of expressing them- 
selves easily, naturally, effectively, and 
joyfully, in both oral and written form. 
Holland D. Roberts reminds us that 
every human being is a creative per- 
sonality. The human child comes into 
the school as one having power, the 
power to speak and the power to 
write. His is the power to speak; ours 
is the duty to teach him to speak cor- 
rectly. He can write, and he will write 
if we show interest in what he has to 
say. 

We learn best what we learn in use. 
The principle of learning through doing 
has perfect application in the field of 
English. The English course of to-day 
is superior to that of a generation ago 
precisely because it gives to the pupil 
an opportunity to take part in activi- 
ties that force him to speak and to 
write English in lifelike situations. 
A mere enumeration of the activities 
that are common in an elementary 
English class to-day, will convince 
us that the elementary pupil is learning 
through doing. He takes part in a 
great variety of activities at a level 
accommodated to his «maturity and 
his capacity. He is led step by step to 
feel the need of mastering skills that 
are involved in the successful carrying 
out of a given activity. The accidental 
and passing interests of children do not 
dominate the situation, but the teacher, 
under the guidance of the course of 
study and with the help of the text- 
book, first selects the material and the 
related activity, and then creates the 
feeling of need in the pupil through the 
method of presentation. Thus, the 
pupils will be given opportunities to 
make announcements, to write for 
class newspapers, to conduct a debate, 
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a forum, or a panel discussion; to use 
the telephone or the telegraph, to 
write simple plays or verses, to prepare 
and present broadcasts or book re- 
ports; to carry on a conversation with 
their fellows, to make introductions 
and to write letters, and to stage mari- 
onette and puppet shows; to take 
part in club meetings, dramatizations, 
and choral speaking. 

The activity must never transgress 
the level of maturity of the children 
who take part in it. As the program 
expands, the children will perfect 
themselves in the skills demanded. 
The pleasant introduction of an activ- 
ity within the compass of the children 
will supply the necessary motivation. 
The textbook should provide at least 
one good model of every type; the 
ingenuity of the teacher will supple- 
ment this model with variations 
pointed towards the mastery of certain 
skills indicated in the developing needs 
of the pupil. The potential interests of 
the Catholic child merit special at- 
tention on the part of the Catholic 
teacher. The Liturgy of the Church is 
rich with material that can be pre- 
sented in this form. An enthusiastic 
teacher tells us that she feels that her 
class of sixth-grade pupils learn to 
know the Mass well through the sim- 
ple process of building a miniature al- 
tar and its appurtenances; the many 
discussions that the builders have dur- 
ing the progress of the work teach them 
phases of their religion that are not 
even mentioned in the Catechism, en- 
rich their vocabulary, and give them 
increasing mastery of a number of im- 
portant English skills. This facile cor- 
relation of language with other sub- 
jects, especially religion, history, ge- 
ography, science, civics, and arithmetic, 
gives the English teacher a unique 
opportunity of using material from all 


these fields. It is particularly true that 
he can, through the activity program, 
encourage good citizenship and give 
every pupil a deeper appreciation of 
the dignity of being a Catholic. 


Stressing Oral English 


It is not enough to produce Catholic 
men and women who are learned but 
mute. We need men and women who 
can speak pleasingly and convincingly. 
Oral English is even more important 
than written English. Every Catholic 
man and every Catholic woman will 
have opportunity in a country like 
America to answer the questions of 
honest inquirers not of their faith in 
regard to points of Catholic belief. 
From time to time they will be asked 
to give an explanation of Catholic cere- 
mony, Catholic observance, or Catholic 
practice. They must be able, in ac- 
cord with the admonition of St. Paul, 
to give an account of the faith that is 
in them. Through Catholic Action, 
the Holy Father himself has urged the 
Catholic laity to participate in the 
apostolate of the Hierarchy. Not 
every Catholic is called upon to make 
contributions to newspapers or peri- 
odicals on the subject-matter of his 
religion, but there is scarcely a layman 
or a laywoman anywhere who will not 
have occasion from time to time to 
speak to honest inquirers about the 
treasures of the faith. A command of 
the needed vocabulary, with facility 
in the use of it, will give him under God 
a marked power in the spread of God’s 
kingdom on earth. It is our thought 
that the study of religion should be 
most intimately correlated with the 
English activity program. 

Every teacher knows and concedes 
the need of stressing oral English. 
The modern textbook of elementary 
English gives to oral expression a place 
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commensurate with its importance. 
The teacher must reach every pupil of 
the class, impress him with the true 
sense of his own dignity and worth and 
capacity, and himself avoid making 
formal speeches that preclude self- 
expression on the part of the pupil. 
In every activity of this type best re- 
sults are obtained when the pupils 
themselves enter into free discussion 
and the liberal exchange of their own 
ideas and experiences. The teacher 
will insist on the conventions: good 
posture, clear enunciation, correct pro- 
nunciation, grammatical accuracy, and 
courtesy—yes, in all things courtesy. 
The discourtesies of children towards 
one another scarcely deserve to be 
classed under the heading of the inhu- 
manity of man to man, but psychia- 
trists tell us that these discourtesies 
have frequently resulted in serious 
impairment of the mental health of 
timid children. 

Every child can achieve correct 
form in his use of oral English and a 
fine degree of social grace. There is no 
reason why he should not be able to 
conduct the introduction of one person 
to another with ease and a certain 
amount of poise. Very little mental 
concentration and less skill are needed 
for the correct recording of a message, 
whether received in person or over the 
phone. The child should early realize 
that any impolite use of the telephone 
merits social ostracism. Even very 
young children can learn to write sim- 
ple letters of thanks, of acceptance or 
regret, and to write them punctually. 
No teacher need ever be lost for oppor- 
tunities that call for the constructive 
use of oral English on the part of his 
pupils. Children revel in the creation 
of imaginary situations that call upon 
them to express themselves. It re- 
mains true, of course, that children 


need guidance in oral work. The 
aggressive pupil will inundate a timid 
one, if he is allowed to doso. He needs 
to be told, gently but firmly, that the 
good conversationalist is a good lis- 
tener—that he must check his flood of 
words and give his timid fellow-pupil a 
chance to speak. Young pupils, and 
even older pupils, must learn to talk 
about one thing at a time and to stick 
to the subject. Finally, the teacher 
will screen all pupils’ criticisms of one 
another, revise their strictures if nec- 
essary, and make every item of criti- 
cism inoffensive and constructive. The 
voluble genius of the class may shut 
up only under pressure. This pressure 
is the function of the teacher. 

Dramatization is a mighty instru- 
ment to stimulate oral expression. 
Short and simple in the lower grades, 
advancing in complexity with the ma- 
turity of the child, these dramatiza- 
tions force the pupil to express himself 
in a lifelike situation, and give him 
much pleasure and a sense of security 
among his fellows. Here is an area 
rich in opportunity for the fixing of 
desirable habits: distinct enunciation, 
correct and pleasing use of the voice, 
controlled expression of one’s sincere 
feelings, and again courtesy. Drama- 
tization forces comprehension, else 
the dramatization is incorrect and in- 
effective. It thus becomes a strong 
motive for comprehension. The child 
is nine parts actor anyhow; the teacher 
need only harness his enthusiasm and 
direct it into proper channels. At the 
same time, he must not impede the 
child with too many suggestions; his 
understanding may not be complete, 
but he is learning in accord with his 
capacity. 


Link between Oral and Written English 
Good oral English makes for good 
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written English. Thoughts expressed 
in written form give opportunity for 
the pupil’s own constructive criticism 
of his work. He will readily see the 
need of the skills involved in writing a 
paragraph. The first paragraph-writ- 
ing lessons may be given in common as 
class projects. This gives the entire 
class the benefit of the ready expres- 
_ sion of those who are specially gifted. 
It is not enough to construct an ac- 
ceptable paragraph; the student must 
learn to make every paragraph a pol- 
ished production. Here we can appeal 
to his willingness to imitate expert 
models. What child is not stirred 
through learning that the great Robert 
Louis Stevenson labored over every 
sentence and every paragraph of his 
writings? 

Volumes are devoted to the subject 
of written English. We must be con- 
tent to stress the importance of the 
paragraph as the constructive unit of 
all the future writing of the pupil. 
He must master a definite technique 
in building paragraphs. The steps to 
be followed in teaching a class of ele- 
mentary pupils are: (1) selecting a 


subject of interest to a majority of the 
pupils, or, better, giving a group of 
subjects that each may select the one 
of most interest to him; (2) limiting 
the subject to a topic that can be cov- 


ered in a paragraph, thus precluding 
the prolixity that is characteristic of 
children; (3) building a vocabulary 
through the understanding and correct 
use of every word; (4) making an 
outline that will put order and preci- 
sion into the production; (5) writing 
a paragraph, and rewriting a paragraph 
to the point of greatest possible excel- 
lence; (6) naming the paragraph, for 
the title is the touchstone of cohesive 
thought, of its presence or its absence. 

The building of a vocabulary is of 
marked importance. No word be- 
longs to the individual’s vocabulary 
until he has achieved a clear concept of 
that word’s meaning and use. Para- 
graph writing lends itself to word 
study. The writer will study the 
shades of meaning in various synonyms 
and select the one that best suits his 
purpose. Frequently a pupil’s back- 
ground of general reading gives him 
great readiness in the use of words and 
in the careful distinction of their vari- 
ous meanings. No wooden list of 
words will serve a constructive purpose. 
The pupil must build his vocabulary 
functionally, not mechanically. Thus 
he achieves a mastery of words, and is 
accurate in the use of them. Through- 
out life, the accuracy of his thinking 
will be profoundly conditioned by the 
accuracy of his vocabulary. 











Answers to Questions 


When Does Indult for Second 
Stipend Stop? 


Question: Some years ago our 
bishop gave a number of pastors the 
permission to accept a stipend for the 
second Mass on Sunday, and also for 
the Mass said on suppressed feast 
days of obligation, with the exception 
of about twelve days a year. Later 
when economic conditions improved, a 
pastor contended that the indult 
automatically stopped, even if the 
bishop had not withdrawn the privi- 
lege. One pastor I know holds that 
the indult stands in spite of the im- 
proved financial conditions. A second 
pastor, of another diocese, tells me 
that his bishop has granted this permis- 
sion to all the pastors regardless of 
their income. 

A DovuBTING THOMAS. 


Answer: If the indult grants the 
above permission, even in view of the 
conditions named, it still stands; for 
those conditions are the reason why the 
indult was granted, not the term of its 
duration. But if the indult declares 
that, while those conditions obtain, 
the indult may be enjoyed, it would 
still seem that its duration is pre- 
sumed until the bishop speaks to the 
contrary, unless the conditions are 
notoriously absent. 


What Is the Obligation of a 
Marriage Engagement? 


Question: May a man or a woman 
try to win away (woo) a person al- 
ready engaged to another? If not, 
are there any damages to be paid in 
justice by the person responsible for a 
breach of engagement? Is there any 
sin of injustice or infidelity if one 
breaks an engagement? 

A Pastor. 


Answer: First of all, few persons 
are now formally or validly engaged; 
for Canon 1017 provides that the only 
canonical form of engagement must be 
in writing, signed by the parties, and 
witnessed by either the local pastor 
or the local Ordinary—or, if neither of 
these be present, by two persons. 

The same Canon, §3, declares that, 
even if an engagement is valid and 
there is no just cause of withdrawal, 
still no action will be granted to en- 
force it by the Church. 

There is, though, a breaking of a 
mutual promise; and where there is 
not just cause for this, there is a viola- 
tion of the virtue of fidelity, a virtue 
that binds only under venial sin. 
And a fear, even if not grave, of the 
marriage being an imprudent one ex- 
cuses from this obligation. And such 
fear is likely to be present. 

Objectively, there would seem ob- 
jective guilt where a person tries to 
woo and win; for charity forbids 
doing what would not be borne with, 
what would bring grave suffering, if 
done to self. But it is one thing to 
do wrong objectively, and another, 
subjectively. Again, with almost no 
valid engagements in this country be- 
tween Catholics, the question is all but 
theoretical. 


A Contemporary Moral Problem, 
the Wife Worker 


Question: Mrs. Good-Provider, an 
exemplary Catholic, was engaged in 
war work until V. J. Day. Like many 
others, she is now without the defense 
job she had, nor does she want em- 
ployment now. She wants to devote 
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all her time to home and family. But 
lately her neighbors have been strongly 
urging her to take advantage of the 
State unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. She doesn’t want to put in a 
claim for these benefits, if she is not 
entitled to them; and if she is, she 
doesn’t want toforegothem. May she 
put in a claim? 

A PUZZLED PRIEST. 


Answer: Here we have an instance 
of public authority using wisely or 
unwisely its taxing power to bridge 
the gap between full employment and 
reduced employment. So, this former 
wife worker is either able to qualify, 
or she is not, for these insurance bene- 
fits. If she is, nothing prevents her 
from enjoying the benefits, any more 
than anything prevents the former 
service man or woman from taking in 
good conscience emoluments extended 
on the score of membership. 


An Approved Method of 
Purification in Bination 


Question: Am I permitted to follow 
this method of bination in different 
churches? I purify the chalice in the 
regular way. I pour the purification 
into a jar, which I consume the next 
day or,at times in my next Mass at 
another place. 

A WorRIED PRIEST. 


Answer: Either method satisfies the 
rubrics. And if there were any rea- 
son against keeping the purification 
until the next day, it could be poured 
into the sacrarium; for the Real 
Presence would have departed once 
the first and second purifications are 
mingled, or even after the first puri- 
fication of the wine had been drained 
from the chalice. 


Was the African Missionary 
Right? 


Question: I, asa missionary, met 


this problem. A Christian black girl 
elopes with a native heathen because 
she thinks her parents are acting the 
part of tyrants in waiting for a larger 
dowry. The catechist prevails upon 
the parents to have a church marriage; 
but when I come upon the scene, I 
find the boy works forty miles away 
and will have to wait for a week off. 
The promises are signed and the boy 
enrolls as a catechumen. I go through 
the marriage ceremony because I feel 
that I have the power to dispense 
under the head of casus perplexus, 
since it may be months before I can 
get the couple together again. Was 
that marriage valid? If not, how 
must it be validated? The couple are 

tn bona fide. 
MISSIONARIUS IN PARTIBUS 
INFIDELIUM. 


Answer: The marriage may be 
valid; and it is, if the local Ordinary 
had given his missionary delegated 
powers under Canon 1045. But as 
far as the law itself goes, the mission- 
ary can dispense by reason of that 
Canon only from occult or hidden 
impediments; and disparity is a public 
impediment. 

Quite true, under Canon 1044 an 
unauthorized priest present at a mar- 
riage at the hour of death, and also 
under Canon 1098 present at a mar- 
riage where an authorized priest has 
not been present for a month or will 
not be for a month, can dispense from 
any and all of the impediments under 
Canon 1043; but in both cases there 
is an emergency that the law has to 
provide for,. whereas any assistant 
priest or missionary at large can be 
equipped by general delegation in the 
case now under discussion. 

And there is reason for thinking that 
any one appointed as an assistant in a 
parish has authority under Canon 
1043, to dispense; so, it would seem 
that any missionary has implicit dele- 
gation under Canon 1045. 
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But since.there is a doubt in the 
absence of explicit delegation, the easy 
and sensible method of validation 
would be through a sanatio in radice. 


What Is to Be Done About 
Saturday Night Dances? 


Question: In view of replies given 
in the September and November 
issues relative to dances conducted 
under church auspices, kindly advise 
those among your readers willing to 
submit to the instructions contained in 
the Decree, what attitude to take if 
neighboring parishes disregard the 
same. Isa pastor justified in advising 
his parishioners not to attend such af- 
fairs? The delicate position of those 
pastors who refuse to violate the 
Decree can be easily appreciated, for 
they face criticism and opposition 
from the laity and the clergy, with 
even ostracism from the latter. 

DISGUSTED. 


Answer: There are dioceses whose 
synodal statutes forbid Catholics to 
go to Saturday night dances at all. 
And under normal conditions such 
prohibitions are most salutary. On 
the other hand, we as priests may 
sometimes content ourselves by be- 
coming aloof from the whole matter of 
the incidents of Catholic life, and 
say in our complacency that the 
crowd, including vast numbers of 
Catholics in these days, are hell-bent; 
so, why worry ourselves with the use- 
less task of trying to stop that mob 
headed for perdition? This attitude, 
however, is not Catholic. It breathes 
a spirit of pessimism alien to- the 
ministry of Christ. The great French 
Jesuit of the last generation, Father 
Poulin, in his “Graces of Interior 
Prayer’ makes a parallel remark 
about those alleged private revelations 
from God which give the impression 
it is useless trying to do anything in 
this age; all we can do is to try to 


save ourselves. These revelations, 
Poulin rightly declares, bear the stamp 
of having come from hell, not heaven, 
because messages from heaven breathe 
no quiestitic pessimism. 

Of course, Rome has condemned 
dancing under church auspices; but 
she has not told priests that they 
cannot labor to bring about whole- 
some social gatherings among their 
parishioners. Paul McGuire has told 
the story of Catholic Actionists over 
in Australia, who under their own 
individual auspices get up occasional 
dances to which they invite their 
friends and relatives, and as a result 
have increased mightily within a few 
years the number of Catholic mar- 
riages. Such Catholic Actionists do 
not run counter to any enactment 
of the Church; nor does a certain 
Council of the Knights of Columbus, 
which twice a month holds dances for 
teen-agers from early Sunday evening 
until about ten o’clock under proper 
chaperonage, violate any prohibition 
of the Church. 

Nor is a pastor of my acquaintance 
getting ready to go counter to the 
Church’s mind who, in forming cells 
of G.I.’s, is aiming to capture the 
young workers of his parish when the 
boys return from the Service. He 
knows that in his city and in his 
parish all sorts of young Catholic 
folks now go to Saturday night dances 
where intoxicating drinks are served 
and stay so late into Sunday morning 
that they miss Mass. This priest is 
going to organize leaders, if need be, 
to put on dances in the church hall 
under the chaperonage of the fathers 
of the parish on Saturday night up 
to midnight, without liquors of any 
kind being available. He may have to 
do this as a transition movement for a 
while, and then transfer the time to 
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late Sunday afternoon up to ten o’clock, 
or so, or hold dances on one or two 
nights of the week during reasonable 
hours. 

In this matter we might well remem- 
ber the principle that obtains in 
church legislation when it appears to 
come into conflict with the natural 
law here and there through accidental 
causes. The local Ordinaries affected 
notify Rome of conditions. If Rome 
insists upon the observance, and the 
Ordinaries are conscious of harm being 
done accidentally, they need not en- 
force the legislation; they hardly are 
justified before God in trying to do so, 
because violations of the natural law 
are to be avoided. 

By all means, let us have no dancing 
under church auspices. On the other 
hand, let us beware of interfering 
with the kingdom of God and His 
justice by trying to root out arbitrarily 
the “‘all things else,’ instead of mak- 
ing them incidents of the kingdom of 
God and His justice. 


Natural Onanism Preferable? 


Question: In order to save herself 
from sin or the proximate occasion 
thereof, would it ever be lawful for a 
wife to induce her husband to change 
from the practice of unnatural or 
condomistic onanism to natural onan- 
ism? 

DISPUTANTES SACERDOTALES. 


Answer: Deliberately to induce 
another to commit sin is, of course, 
never lawful. But for a wife, who 
cannot prevent her husband from prac- 
tising onanism in some form, to pre- 
vail upon him to change from a more 
sinful practice to one less sinful—from 
condomistic onanism to natural onan- 
ism—is not the same as inducing him 
to sin. The diminution .of evil is a 


good, and not an evil. Only when one 


condones or consents to the lesser 
evil is there sin. For a wife, who does 
not give her consent to such practices 
and lets this be known to her hus- 
band, to prevail upon him to change 
from a practice which is intrinsically 
evil to one which is at least begun in a 
natural and lawful way, would have the 
twofold good effect of delivering her 
from sin or the proximate danger of 
coéperation and of diminishing the 
gravity of his sin (at least exter- 
nally). This is not to induce him to 
commit sin, but to permit him to sin 
in order to prevent a greater evil. 

Since, in the case of natural onan- 
ism, the act is not intrinsically evil 
at the outset, material codperation is 
lawful for a moderately grave reason, 
such as (1) fear of brawls, wrangles, 
and altercations; (2) threats to seek 
satisfaction elsewhere; (3) great in- 
convenience or injury to herself, in 
that she would be deprived of the use 
of matrimony for a long time; (4) 
continued disturbance of domestic 
peace and happiness. 


The ‘‘Ad Coenam’’ or the ‘‘Ad 
Prandium”’ 


Question: There seems to be no 
uniformity in Religious houses and 
seminaries in the recitation of the 
prayers before and after meals. I’ve 
observed that in some houses the ‘‘Ad 
coenam’’ is said at noon, and elsewhere 
in the evening. Who is correct? 

OrRDINIs AMATOR. 


Answer: It is antecedently prob- 
able that all are correct. The word 
“coena’’ corresponds to our word 
“dinner,” and means “principal meal.” 
The principal meal of the Romans, 
taken about three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, was called ‘‘coena.”’ ‘‘Pran- 
dium’’ means a late breakfast, a lunch 


or collation. Therefore, the ‘‘Ad ce- 
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nam” ought always to be said at the 
principal meal, whether it be taken at 
noon or in the evening. This seems 
to be in conformity with the rubrics to 
these prayers, which direct that, if 
only one meal is taken, the ‘Ad 
coenam’’ is to be said: ‘Quando 
semel comeditur, omnia dicuntur ut in 
cena.’ Thus, during Lent the “Ad 
coenam’’ ought to be said when the 
full meal is taken, whether at noon or 
in the evening. Where there is no 
great difference between the noon and 
evening meal, the custom of saying 
the ‘‘Ad coenam”’ in the evening pre- 
vails, because most people in this 
country take their principal meal in the 
evening. 


Tubercular Frequents Restaurant 


Question: I have in my parish a 
woman, about forty years of age, 
who has tuberculosis but not in an 
advanced stage. Because it is dif- 
ficult for her to cook her own meals, 
she goes to a nearby restaurant for 
most of them. Having been in a 
sanitorium for some time, she knows 
-how to take the necessary precautions 
to prevent the spread of the disease. 
However, she feels that there is always 
some danger of transmitting it to 
others, ‘because many restaurants are 
none too careful about the steriliza- 
tion of dishes. It has become a 
matter of conscience with her, and 
she wishes to know if she may con- 
tinue to frequent restaurants despite 
the danger. 

PAROCHUS DUBIUS. 


Answer: Since the disease has not 
reached an advanced stage and she has 
learned through expert advice how to 
take the necessary precautions, and 
since restaurants are obliged to see to 
it that the dishes and silverware are 
properly washed and even sterilized 
so as to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases, and quite generally 


fulfill this their obligation, the danger 
of transmitting the disease would seem 
to be rather remote. Therefore, little 
or no reason would be required to 
justify her frequenting public eating 
places. Difficulty in preparing her own 
food is certainly sufficient reason. 


The Latin-Shy Seminarian 


Question: Last August I met two 
students on a train, and asked them 
what career they intended to follow. 
One of them answered: ‘Credo esse 
sacerdos.”’ I reminded him that an 
old Roman would not have under- 
stood him, because credo calls for the 
accusative with infinitive (and here 
the future infinitive) construction (me 
sacerdotem futurum esse). The young 
fellow, disliking my criticism, changed 
his seat. Thereupon his companion 
told me that the Latin-shy lad had 
been both a football and a baseball 
star. Can’t we have our collegians, 
and above all our seminarians, either 
study or quit? How can priests give 
what they have not? And have-not’s 
they will be, if they have not got a 
grasp of the Church’s language. 

SACERDOS ANTIQUUS. 


Answer: The point is well taken. 
Apparently everywhere in the English- 
speaking world, we have scholastic 
presumptions put before scholastic 
facts. In another of our States an 
investigating committee reported some 
years ago that a majority of the high 
school population of that State were, 
from the beginning of first-year high 
school, unfit to pursue high school 
studies—being deficient not neces- 
sarily in talent but obviously in prepa- 
ration. Even in the peaceful Irish 
Free State not long ago, a committee 
brought in a report to the effect that 
children and youth in the public 
schools, despite the millions of dollars 
expended on education, seemed to learn 
nothing at all, 
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Seminaries are confronted with this 
condition: many of their students 
come from Catholic or public high 
schools where Latin presumptions, 
rather than Latin actualities, are 
followed. Even where boys begin 
their Latin in preparatory seminaries, 
they are let into the second-year class 
merely on the score of time spent in 
the first year, rather than on the only 
logical test, mastery of the rudiments 
of Latin. No one advocates that only 
A or only B students be accepted as 
candidates for the priesthood; there 
is also a place for C and even D 
students, if these latter possess special 
fitness in virtue and general good 
sense. But unless the whole group is 
made to work to the point of mental 
fatigue, and not even to near-per- 
spiration, it will certainly happen that 
about forty per cent of the boys at the 
end of the first year will find Latin 
only partly intelligible—and much 
still beyond their grasp. Now, if these 
forty per cent were made repeat their 
first-year work and made exert them- 
selves all the time, most of the number 
would be able to go right ahead after 
that; they would now have the ele- 
ments well in hand, and have learned 
from experience what real application 
will accomplish in any line of endeavor. 
If this course were adopted, we would 
have taken the first and absolutely 
essential step towards bringing semi- 
nary education up to the high stand- 
ards of the liberal theological lore 
which marked the seminaries in past 
centuries. What the secular educator 
and administrator, McCann, says of 
the present-day college is propor- 
tionally true of the seminary. In his 
work entitled “College or Super- 


Kindergarten?” that outspoken educa- 
tionist states that in the eighties of 
the past century the liberal college 


in the United States went out of 
existence, its place being taken by the 
super-kindergarten—or, to borrow 
Woodrow Wilson’s term, “the junior 
country club,” a place to which young 
men and young women between the 
ages of 18 and 22 resort to make 
business or social contacts, and where 
they get some liberal culture, but 
mostly from their extra-curricular 
activities. 

Yes; we shall have to do some 
de-kindergartenizing in our pre- 
theological schools if we are to raise 
our major seminaries to the high level 
which the Church’s best interests, 
contemporary and future, urgently 
demand. 


Should Religious Pastors Have 
Limited Tenure? 


Question: Our Provincial wonders if 
he is within his rights in setting a 
time limit to our pastors, where they 
are not at the same time local Su- 
periors. While the Code prescribes 
that pastors of the diocesan clergy 
have a stable status and cannot be re- 
moved except by due process of law, 
the same Code gives no such status to 
Religious, who can be removed ‘by 
either the Religious Major Superior 
or by the Local Ordinary, with neither 
being bound to divulge his reason to 
the other. Is it more in harmony 
with the spirit of the Church to fix 
by provincial practice or policy the 
term of office of Religious pastors? 

E SEcRETIS. 


Answer: My opinion is that such 
practice would best promote the wishes 
of the Church, that is, do what best 
accords with the best interests of both 
shepherd and flock; and that not by 
way of exception but by way of rule. 
Now, if Religious institutes find that 
priests kept too long on the missions 
tend to deteriorate, so too the gener- 
ality of priests in pastorships kept 
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too long in one place or too long con- 
tinuously in pastoral charge are liable 
to become progressively less efficient, 
are liable to reach the point where in 
practice they consider the cura ani- 
marum a sinecure. 


**M.T.V.”’ in the Hymn, 
Iste Confessor 


Question: In our Ordo for this year, 
the notation ‘‘m.t.v.” was indicated 
for the feast of St. Didicus for Matins. 
However, there was no indication of 
this for first Vespers on the preceding 
day. What is the reason for this? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: At first glance, it would 
appear that the Ordo is correct. The 
rubric in the Breviary states that, if 
the feast that is being celebrated is not 
the dies obitus of the Saint, the third 
verse of the hymn is to be changed. 
The dies obitus of St. Didicus is 
November 12, the day preceding his 
feast. Hence, in applying only this 
rubric, one would judge that the third 
verse should not be changed at first 
Vespers, since it is the dies obitus, but 
at Matins for the next day it should 
be changed. 


This interpretation, however, is 


nullified both by a decision of the 
Congregation of Rites and the rubric 
that is found in the feast for days such 
as this. The Congregation of Rites 
declared that in the hymn IJste Con- 
fessor the words Meruit beatas are 
said in the First Vespers, and likewise . 
at Matins and in Second Vespers, if 
the Feast of a Confessor is transferred 
from the dies natalis (dies obitus) to 
the next day either accidentally or 
in perpetuity. This rule is not to be 
applied unless the First Vespers of the 
Confessor were said at least in part 
(from the Capitulum). This is the 
meaning of the rubric found in the 
Breviary for the feast of St. Didicus: 
“Si de hoc Festo in I Vesperis facta 
fuerit tantum Commemoratio, m.t.v.” 
Since the First Vespers of St. Didicus 
were recited from the Capitulum, the 
Ordo was in error in indicating the 
“‘m.t.v.” for Matins. 

A similar situation may be found in 
the Feast of St. Francis Xavier. But 
this year his feast occurred on Monday. 
Consequently, at Vespers of Sunday 
his feast was only commemorated. 
Therefore, at Matins for his feast 
this year the ‘‘m.t.v.”” was observed. 

JoserpH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


The Season of Holy Sorrow 
By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., Ph.D. 


“Then Jesus took unto Him the twelve and said to them: 


‘Behold we go up to 


Jerusalem and all things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of man’”’ (Luke, xviii. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Sorrow was sanctified by Our Lord. 
(2) Two kinds of holy sorrow. 
(3) The sorrow in Christ’s Heart. 
(4) The Lenten call to sorrow. 
(5) The mystery of suffering and sorrow. 
(6) A hard lesson for the modern world. 


We are drawing close to the season 
of sorrow, to the season which brings 
out and emphasizes, as no other season 
does, the holiness of sorrow. But 
the question might arise in us: “How 
can sorrow be a holy thing in itself? 
I can see how sorrow, whether from 
bereavement or some other affliction, 
which is patiently borne becomes holy. 
But that is because of the virtue of pa- 
tience, which is something different 
from sorrow.” That there is some- 
thing holy in sorrow itself is made 
plain by the words of Our Lord in the 
Beatitudes when He says: ‘Blessed 
are they that mourn.” It is clear, of 
course, that not all they who mourn 
are blessed. If a man in jail for his 
crimes mourns his ill luck because the 
law has caught him, he is hardly 
blessed by his mourning. Such 
mourning, like that of the impenitent 
thief, is frequently mixed with curses. 


There are two kinds of holy sorrow 
which we shall consider, the first of a 
much lower degree than the second; 
but still they are both holy sorrow. 
The first sorrow is sorrow for my sins 
because by them, as my faith teaches 
me, I risked the separation from God 
forever, the spoiling of His glorious 
plan for me; and much more, because 
I affronted the honor of God, and 
wounded, actually wounded, the Sa- 
cred Heart of Christ. This is indeed a 
holy sorrow. It is mighty in holy 
power. Yoked to the sacramental 
grace in the Sacrament of Penance, it 
can restore me to God’s friendship— 
and do not forget this, if I am already 
in His friendship, it can lift me up 
nearer to Him and make brighter and 
brighter the garment which I shall 
wear before Him in heaven forever. 
Moreover, the sorrow from the third 
motive I mentioned, involving the 
honor of God and the Heart of Christ, 
can have the same effect even without 
the presence of the Sacrament. And 
this can happen again and again and 
again, as long as I have a living heart 
to sorrow with. It is to this sorrow 
we are invited by Holy Church in this 
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Holy Season which is called peniten- 
tial. It is true that this sorrow can 
be complete without works of pen- 
ance. But the sorrow is lean and 
open to suspicion if we do not scourge 
our guilty flesh, though ever so lightly. 
Penance shows our sorrow to be sin- 
cere. And Our Lord will look so ten- 
derly upon our little acts of self-denial. 
He will put His hand on the balance 
and make them weigh more. He will 
unite them to the penance which He, 
the sinless one, freely did to save the 
world. 


Supreme Sorrow of Christ 


Holy as this sorrow is, it is far below 
the second sorrow which we are next to 
consider. This second sorrow is found 
primarily in the Heart of Christ, the 
Son of God, when He had leaped 
down into time and had taken to Him- 
self a human heart which could bleed 
and break. This sorrow has for its 
exciting cause the spectacle of time, 
measuring the conscious careers of 
mankind—time which looks like a 
futile experiment of God’s, a divine 
investment yielding no more than 
failure. This sorrow was by far the 
keenest Christ had to suffer in His 
Passion. The scourges and the points 
of the nails could not begin to wound 
Him like the ingratitude, the stubborn 
malice, of mankind spurning His love, 
His mercy. The stabbing of the 
thorns was trivial compared to man’s 
contempt of the bright kingdom to 
which He invited the world. But 
the world made sport of His kingship. 
This sorrow is not only holy; it is 
divine. 

You may ask: “How can I make this 
sorrow mine, since it is properly 
Christ’s sorrow?” The answer is 
ready and swift: we can make this 
sorrow ours by uniting our hearts with 


the suffering Heart of Christ. Some- 
times, without any act of ours, the 
spectacle of the futility of time will 
bear down on us—the blindness of 
men, their treason to God, their lusts, 
their hatreds, their exaltations of 
false gods, their devotion to the things 
that die, their wastefulness of eternal 
gifts. But if this oppresses our poor 
puny hearts, what of the mighty 
Heart of Christ with its capacity to 
love and to suffer from love? Never 
should the spectacle of the world’s 
sinfulness excite our anger or indigna- 
tion against sinners. Such a feeling 
cannot be united with the Heart of 
Christ, who answers the malice of 
sinners with more love. He shed 
tears over recreant Jerusalem, and to 
those tears He finally added the very 
last drops of His Blood. The spec- 
tacle of the world, when we are united 
to the Heart of Christ, will excite in us 
a deep passionate pity for the erring 


children of men, and then a holy zeal 


will urge that by our example and 
prayer and sacrifices, if not by our ex- 
hortation, souls may be rescued— 
even a single soul rescued and restored 
to the way of repentance and peace. 


The Lenten Call to Sorrow 


To this sorrow we are called in this 
Lenten Season. It is the highest call 
Lent has for us. And the Gospel of 
to-day calls us ever so gently but none 
the less surely, in the words of Christ 
our Lord. Let us consider what 
lessons it gives us. It says that one 
day in the midst of His public life 
Our Lord took the Twelve aside, and 
said to them: “Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all things shall be ac- 
complished which were written in the 
prophets concerning the Son of man.” 
He did not keep them waiting long to 
learn what were the things to which He 
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was referring. The Prophets are filled 
with glorious words about the King- 
dom of the Messiah: how that King- 
dom would include the Gentiles, how 
the enemies of that Kingdom would 
be made the Messiah’s footstool, how 
there would be universal peace and 
plenty and joy without end. But it 
was to none of these things He was re- 
ferring, since He added at once: ‘For 
He (that is, the Son of Man) shall be 
delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked and scourged and spit upon. 
And after they have scourged Him, 
they will put Him to death. And the 
third day He will rise again.”’ 

The last words, ‘‘rise again,” might 
well be blotted out of their memories 
by the horrors of what went before. 
Why should He have to rise again? 
No one can rise again until he has first 
gone down. And here it speaks of 
going down to death. He the death- 
less One to whom should be given the 
throne of David, His Father, ‘‘and of 


His kingdom there shall be no end,” 


yet, He must go first down to death! 
And not only that, but a death at the 
hands of His enemies: ‘They will put 
Him to death’—as if His enemies 
would visibly triumph over Him. 
And more than that, before putting 
Him to death, His enemies will inflict 
wounds and dire insults upon Him: 
“He shall be mocked and scourged 
and spit upon.’”’ Those are the words 
of Truth Himself. And they refer to 
the Holy One of whom the inspired 
author of the Psalms said: ‘‘He hath 
given His angels charge over Thee, and 
in their hands they shall bear Thee up 
lest Thou dash Thy foot against a 
stone.”’ 


The Mystery of Suffering and Sorrow 


How can the Holy One be scourged 
and spit upon by His enemies, until 


His enemies have prevailed over the 
angelic host who are appointed His 
guardians? How can it be? There 
is no answer to this question except 
the words: “It was to be.’’ God’s 
plan is plain on the lips of the Son of 
God. But if we ask why it must be, 
there is no answer whatever. God 
has to give no reason for His plan: 
“‘He hath made no man His counsellor.” 
It is a mistake we so often make to 
seek the reason for God’s plan. His 
plan must be learned as He manifests 
it to us—learned and adored, no more. 
It is its own justification. I remember 
a man years ago telling me that he 
had given up his faith because of the 
human miseries he was witness to in 
the First World War. “I cannot be- 
lieve,” he said, ‘‘that a kind God could 
permit such things.’’ Foolish man! 
Join yourself to the Twelve there on 
the roadside in Palestine. Hear the 
Christ, the Anointed One, the Founder 
of the new order of peace and joy with- 
out end, hear Him say: ‘‘He shall be 
delivered to the Gentiles. ... And 
after they have scourged Him, they 
will put Him to death.” Does that 
give you the answer as to why the 
children. of men should suffer? If 
you hear aright, you will not want a 
reason, since the sufferings of the Son 
of Man, one God with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, have made suffering 
not only glorious but divine. I re- 
member another man, also years ago, 
whom I was warned against because, 
they told me, he hated ministers of re- 
ligion of whatsoever kind. But, 
strange to say, we became very good 
friends. He was a gentleman and a 
man of fine sensibilities. One day he 
took me aside. ‘‘Father,” said he, “I 
want to tell you my story.” I ex- 
pressed my eagerness to listen, and he 
went on. He told me how he had 
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come home and found his young, 
blameless, beautiful wife burned to 
death, horribly disfigured. ‘From that 
time on,” he said, “I was done with 
religion of any shape or form.” 
Should you preach to such a man on 
the nobility of patient suffering, or 
the divine example of sorrow? Words 
are such a poor substitute for actions. 
Get such a man to listen to the words 
of Christ which have been kept for 
us: ‘He (Christ) shall be mocked and 
scourged and spit upon. And after 
they have scourged Him, they will 
put Him to death.” Yes, it is mad- 
dening to see the innocent suffer. 
Don’t try to reason over it. Listen 
to the innocent Lamb of God detailing 
His sufferings to come. Go a step 
further. Stand by the Cross, near 
enough to touch it, when the drops are 
beginning to come from the out- 
stretched arms. Stand there. Stay 
on there. And sooner or later you 
will cease to wish to know the reason 
why the innocent suffer. 


A Hard Lesson for the Modern World 


And yet it remains a hard lesson for 
us to learn—hard to learn, hard to 
live. We are in the midst of a world 
dedicated to the spreading of human 
comfort more widely, and to the lessen- 
ing of human pain. It is so hard to 
embrace sorrow. And the Divine 
Author of the Gospel has written down 
a palliation, an excuse, for our weak- 
ness. This excuse we find in the 
blindness of the Apostles who listened 
to the words of Christ. When Christ 
was done speaking about His Passion, 
“they understood none of these 
things,” the Gospel says, “and this 
word was hid from them: and they 
understood not the things that were 
said.”” These ministers of the Word, 
these foundation-stones of the Church, 


these firebrands of God, were one day 
to learn the glory, the divinity, of 
sorrow. But the fact remains they 
had not learned yet: ‘‘And they under- 
stood not the things that were said.” 
Much can be said to excuse them. 
What a life had been theirs, what a 
series of triumphs! As they walked 
in the wake of this wonderful Master, 
no person nor thing had been able to 
resist Him. They had seen the afflic- 
tions of men and women yield to His 
touch, to the simple command of His 
voice: “I will. Be thou made clean.” 
They had seen the winds and the 
waves laid under His outstretched 
hands. They had seen death and the 
grave give back their victims at His 
command. It is true He had made 
enemies, powerful enemies. But when 
His enemies would seize upon Him or 
stretch out their hands against Him, 
they were baffled and confounded and 
He passed through them unhurt, 
untroubled. And now, by His words, 
affliction was to reach even Him; 
His enemies were to lay hold on Him; 
death was to claim Him. Is it any 
wonder that they understood not? 
Blind ye are, ye men of Galilee. It is 
no power of evil but the free choice of 
the Source of all good thus to make 
sorrow divine. The end of the Gospel 
shows this with rare delicacy. For 
when Our Lord’s words were done 
and the Apostles were left in their 
groping wonderment, the Gospel tells 
how they passed a blind man who sat 
by the roadside begging. “And they 
told him that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by. And he cried out saying: 
‘Jesus Son of David, have mercy on 
me.’ ” And when Our Lord asked 
him what he wanted, he said: ‘Lord, 
that I may see.’’ And Jesus said to 
him: “Receive thy sight: thy faith 
hath made thee whole.’’ And im- 
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mediately he saw. Jesus of Nazareth, 
the same One, untouched, undimin- 
ished by time, is truly passing by in 
this Holy Season. Let us take the 
posture of beggars and beseech Him: 


“Lord, that I may see.’’ And He will 
touch our eyes and we shall see that 
difficult but inescapable element in 
God’s plan for men. I mean the di- 
vinity of sorrow. 


First Sunday of Lent 
The Three Temptations 


By Tuomas B. CuEtTwoop, S.J., Ph.D. 


“And Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by the devil. And 
when He had fasted forty days and forty nights, afterwards He was hungry” (Matt., 


iv. 1-2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Mystery of Christ’s Temptation. 

(2) Why did Christ need to fast? 

(3) The second temptation. 

(4) No direct incitement to sin in first two 

temptations. 

(5) The final temptation. 

How full of mystery is this narrative 
which the Holy Ghost has written 
for us—so overpowering as almost to 
make us draw away from it and for- 
bear to read further! He, the Son of 
God made Man, to be tempted by the 
Father of Evil, to feel in His human 
nature the pressure of that strong 
wind ever blowing away from God 
(which last is nothing else than that 
rebel will that revolted from God 
once and forever long ago)! And He 
was “led by the Spirit,’ that is the 
Holy Spirit, one God with the Father 
and the Son, making it clear that this 
temptation was part of the plan of 
God to which Christ’s human will was 
dedicated in every least detail: ‘In 
the head of the book it is written of 
Me that I should do Thy will, O God” 
(Heb., x. 7). But what purpose can 
His temptation serve, since by our ex- 
act faith we know that He could not 
sin? A Divine Person cannot turn 


away from Himself; and Christ was a 


Divine Person. There is more than 
one evidence of divine wisdom in the 
temptation of Christ when we con- 
sider it carefully. First, just as He 
made sorrow glorious by enduring it 
and triumphing over it, so He can be 
said to have made temptation glorious. 
And temptation is part of our lot here 
below, just as truly as sorrow is—not 
the temptation that we bring on our- 
selves by lack of vigilance, but the 
temptation that comes in spite of our- 
selves from that strong wind ever 
seeking to press us away from God, 
the temptation that has not the least 
admixture of sin. Then we are shown 
here the methods for overcoming and 
confounding the angelic craft that is 
ever bent against us. Finally, the 
whole narrative furnishes us a glorious 
picture of the restoration of our human 
nature in Christ, the Son of Man. 
For Christ is often called by holy 
writers the ‘Second Adam.” And 
this human nature of ours fell miser- 
ably in the first Adam, who, you will 
remember, was surrounded by luxury 
in a garden made fair by the resources 
of God’s love. Whereas Christ tri- 
umphed in the desert with every com- 
fort to the flesh kept far away. 
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Why Did Christ Need to Fast? 


But the temptation did not come 
until after Christ had fasted forty days 
and forty nights. Here is the second 
mysterious element in the narrative 
by the Holy Ghost. Why did Christ 
have to fast? He had no need for it, 
as we have. Our faith is explicit and 
emphatic that there was not nor could 
be any least rebellion in the flesh of 
Christ. Ah, but He was teaching us, 
teaching by action which so eloquently 
supported His blessed words, teaching 
us that fasting makes the spirit strong. 
When the body fasts, the spirit feasts. 
See Our Lord’s human soul shining 
in His eyes like the glitter of a steel 
sword as He faces His tempter. What 
a warlike splendor the fasting has 
given His spirit! 

“And the tempter coming to Him 
said: ‘If Thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made 
bread.’ ’’ These words must be care- 
fully considered. He calls Christ the 
Son of God, but that does not mean 
that he knew that Christ was God 
Himself. The expression ‘Son of 
God”’ was frequently applied to the 
Prophets or emissaries of God. And 
the devil was no such fool as to meas- 
ure his strength with the Majesty of 
God in person. His terrible expulsion 
had taught him so much. But it is 
equally clear that he did know that 
Our Lord was a holy man and a 
special messenger from God with a 
world mission—in other words, the 
Messiah. This becomes clearer as we 
go on with the account. The place of 
the temptation has been identified by 
Bible scholars. It is a desolate region 
with great masses of rock rising to 
shut out the sky. It was to these 
rocks the devil pointed when he said: 
‘“‘Command that these stones be made 
bread.’”’ In other words, ‘‘surround 


yourself with plenty, with more than 
you could possibly consume.”’ This 
is not so much a temptation to glut- 
tony as to luxury. The essence of 
luxury is to have more than we can 
use, to lie comfortably in the midst of 
plenty which we could never spend. 
And Our Lord answers quietly, 
sternly: “It is written: ‘Not in 
bread alone doth man live but in 
every word that cometh out of the 
mouth of God.’ ”’ Oh, what a thrust 
for the fallen angel! How it must have 
searched his being with shame! You, 
a spirit made to feed on God, have de- 
scended to tempt Me to provide bread 
for the flesh alone! And what blessed 
words for us to keep and feed on! 
Man’s spirit is made to feed on the 
message of God here, on His face here- 
after. If we will but fill our hearts 
with those words, the clamors of the 
flesh will have little power to lure us 
away from God's law. 


The Second Temptation 


“Then the devil took Him up into 
the holy city, and set Him on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, and said to Him: 
‘If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thy- 
self down.’”’ There is a surmise that 
we can take advantage of, that it was 
at the time of the evening sacrifice, 
and the courts of the Temple, stretch- 
ing away from the Holy of Holies, 
were flooded with worshippers. It is 
to the Messiah the devil is speaking. 
It is as if he says: ‘‘Make your en- 
trance into your Kingdom, coming 
down thus from the sky, and that 
multitude will turn white with up- 
turned faces.’”” Then the devil quotes 
the words of one of the Psalms, which 
all admit is Messianic, or one of those 
which refers to the Messiah. It is of 
rare beauty and speaks of how God 
has ‘“‘given His angels charge over 
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Thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear Thee up.” How different 
Christ’s entering into His Kingdom 
according to His Father’s plan! First 
an obscure baby, creeping, as it were, 
into the world unnoticed save by a few 
obscure shepherds; then His public 
life dusty with back and forth tramp- 
ing along the highways and byways 
of Palestine. Christ’s answer is short 
and simple: ‘Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” That is, thou 
shalt not thrust thy plan in place of 
God’s plan: “I have come to do the 
will of Him who sent Me.” And the 
proud suggestion of that Angel who 
fell by pride recoils upon him. As we 
see the picture of Our Lord standing 
on the pinnacle of His Father’s temple 
with the multitude of worshippers be- 
low praying for His coming, which 
was the soul and stimulus of their wor- 
ship, and knowing not that He was so 
near them, let us arouse in ourselves a 
deep love of the plan of God, as it 
unfolds itself within us and without 
us: “Whether it brings us joy or 
sorrow, whether it works out slowly 
or swiftly, Thy will be done. And my 
will—it is united with Thine.” Itisa 
surprising thing how perfect our own 
plans can be made to look to the eyes 
of our own vanity. Maybe it is the 
devil himself who is making them 
look so perfect. We are warned by 
St. Paul that ‘Satan himself trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light’ 
(II Cor., xi. 14). And how clearly 
this appears from this second tempta- 
tion of Christ!. The devil quotes, as I 
have said, a beautiful prophesy about 
the Messiah. How the whole situa- 
tion seems to fit perfectly into the 
prophesy! ‘Thou art the Messiah,”’ 


Satan could say, “I am an angel, and 
in my hands I have borne Thee up 
here. Now cast ThySelf down and I 


will sustain Thee, lest Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone. And so we 
shall fulfill the inspired words of 
Scripture.” What a _ perfect plea! 
How could such a specious imitation 
of God’s plan be seen through except 
by divine wisdom? But divine wis- 
dom will never fail us if we keep our 
wills united with God’s will, adoring 
His plan at all times. And all the 
resources of the devil’s craft will pre- 
vail nothing against us. It is our- 
selves we have to fear more than the 
devil and all his angels. 


First Two Temptations No Explicit 
Incitement to Sin 


It is important to note that in the 
two first temptations there is no ex- 
plicit incitement to sin. The first is 
the suggestion that a mountain of 
food be supplied to a hungry man; 
the second suggests that Christ should 
allow Himself to be lowered into the 
multitude of His own people from the 
pinnacle of their ancient and chief 
place of worship, upheld by an angel. 
A prodigy to draw the rapturous ad- 
miration of men, but no sin. 

Ignatius of Loyola, whose writings, 
though few, are filled with careful 
wisdom and guidance for the spiritual 
life, has a meditation which he calls 
the ‘“Two Standards’’—one the Stand- 
ard of Christ, the other the Standard 
of the Prince of this World or the 
Devil. The author’s purpose is not 
precisely to induce us to forsake the 
world and follow Christ, but rather to 
teach us the methods of the Leaders of 
the two Camps, respectively. He 
takes the Camp of Satan first, and 
pictures with a few strokes the Prince 
of Darkness with his angelic eye bent 
upon the paths of men, knowing the 
hearts of men by long experience. 
And now comes the strategy by which 
he will ensnare and make his own for- 
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ever the souls of mankind. The first 
point in his instructions is: ‘‘Teach 
them to love riches’’—that is, to love 
those things which make this world a 
pleasant place to live in and a hard 
place to leave. He does not say un- 
lawful riches, nor is there any mention 
of unlawful pleasures. Yet, the strat- 
egy worthy of this fallen angel of 
light is to induce a man to surround 
himself with an abundance of com- 
forts for the body, and so shut out the 
sky and eternity. But it is well known 
that there are men and women in this 
world—strong characters, they are 
called—who are above the pampering 
of their bodies. They seek a higher 
joy, but not the joy of the Saints. 
The devil does not missthem. ‘Teach 
them to love honor,’’ he says. Honor, 
fame, the glory of a great name—how 
men will starve their bodies for these! 
For these feed something in them 
which is above the body. It can be 
called “‘angel food,” since it feeds the 
spirit in us. However, it is not the 
bread of angels, but the food of fiends; 
for it feeds our pride. By pride the 
angels were changed to fiends forever. 
Once the life of man is given up to 
caring for his body or the exalting of 
his name among men, then he has 
made a god of self, then he is a child 
of pride and a member of the kingdom 
of this world who can have no part 
with Christ forever. Ignatius of 
Loyola does not neglect to paint 
briefly the opposite picture—Christ 
our Lord standing on the green slope 
of the Mount of Olives from which 
He so often broke the bread of doc- 
trine to His own. His Apostles are 
around Him and He instructs them in 
the divine strategy by which to ac- 
complish, not merely the rescue of men 
from evil, but their permanent union 
with Him in His Kingdom. He knows 


the heart of man better than Satan. 
He wears a human heart. “Teach 
them,’’ He says first, ‘‘to love pov- 
erty.”’. How He loved poverty! He 
borrowed a place to be born in, and a 
winding sheet and a tomb to be buried 
in. Secondly, He says: ‘“Teach them 
to love obscurity, to be unknown.”’ 
And from these two, detachment of 
the heart from the luxuries of this life 
and detachment from the love of the 
esteem of men, is derived the habit of 
humility, which means that God is 
enthroned in my life in place of self 
and the peace that passeth under- 
standing is mine. Do you not see in 
this Meditation an echo of the Scrip- 
ture’s account of Christ’s temptation 
and His answers to the tempter? To 
me it is most plain. But we must pass 
on to the third and last temptation. 


The Final Temptation 


“Again the devil took Him up into a 
very high mountain, and showed Him 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. And he said to Him: 
‘All these will I give Thee...’”’ Note 
carefully that the devil is once more 
using his angelic power, first, in trans- 
porting Our Lord through the air and, 
secondly, in making Him see in vision 
the kingdoms of the earth. It was a 
splendid spectacle to look upon. 
There was the wealth and luxury of 
Rome and the monuments of Greece, 
not to speak of the East and its all but 
incredible opulence in those times. 
Then the tempter adds: ‘‘All these I 
will give Thee.” Here again it is 
clear that Satan knew Our Lord for 
the Messiah, for a man with a world 
mission who was reaching out to the 
conquest of all these kingdoms of men 
without exception. ‘“‘All these I will 
give thee.”” But was not this a ridicu- 
lous lie from the Father of lies? I do 
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not see it so. Those kingdoms were 
filled with the lusts and idolatries of 
paganism, frequently with the wor- 
ship of the Evil One himself under dif- 
ferent forms, and so they could be said 
to be nationally in the power of the 
devil. And so his promise had some 
meaning in it: “I will further your 
world mission. I will help you in 
your conquest of the world as no man 
can.” Then he throws off the 
mask:“. . . if, falling down, Thou wilt 
adore me.” Perhaps he rose to a 
gigantic height and the baleful gleam 
of the mighty malice of this rebel 
against God shone like lightning from 
his eyes. In one instant his power is 
stricken from him. At one word he 
flies. ‘‘And Jesus said to him: ‘Be- 
gone, Satan! For it is written, the 
Lord thy God thou shalt adore and 
Him only shalt thou serve.’ Then 

the devil left Him.” But it is not 


only that we must be filled with awe 
and admiration at the power of the 
Son of God before whom the devil is 
powerless; but the lesson for us here is 
the climax of the devil’s temptation. 
If a man can be induced to live only 
for himself, to make a god of himself, 
then it is Satan who has charge of his 
life: “Thou hast fallen down and 
adored me.” 

The end of the account is like sweet 
and tender music. Our Lord re- 
turned to the place from which He had 
been carried. ‘‘And behold angels 
came and ministered to Him.” He 
did not provide bread for Himself by a 
miracle, but He allowed those bright 
spirits, who wait upon us unseen, to 
bring Him bread, human bread— 
perhaps made by His Mother who was 
not far off. “Fast with Me so that 
you may feast with Me.” 


Second Sunday of Lent 
The Transfiguration of Christ 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, §S.J., Pu.D. 


“And after six days Jesus taketh unto Him Peter and John and James his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart. And He was transfigured before 
them” (Matt., xvii. 1, 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Why the account of the Transfiguration 
is introduced in Lent. 
(2) Link between Old Law and New. 
(3) Divinity of Christ’s Teaching pro- 
claimed. 
(4) The real lesson of to-day’s Gospel. 


This is the Gospel for the Second 
Sunday of Lent. The penitential sea- 


son has well begun, and our hearts are 
heavy with sad thoughts of the mal- 
ice and stubbornness of the world, of 
the sorrows of the Heart of Christ, 
and of His Passion which is drawing 


near. Yet, this Gospel is like a gleam 
of Easter that has wandered into our 
presence before its time. It reminds 
me of the words of Christ on the Cross 
after the last cry of agony had ceased: 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.’”’ The spirit which He 
commended to His Father is His hu- 
man soul which could never die, but 
which was about to pass and leave 
His body lifeless though ever divine. 
His soul was about to depart to light 
with its divine radiance the recesses 
of Limbo and gladden the “spirits in 
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prison.” But before Christ’s soul 
departed, I am convinced it impressed 
upon His face a smile of rare loveliness 
and left it there, a foretaste of Easter 
which His Mother missed not. And 
the Church places the Gospel of the 
Transfiguration here in the midst of 
Lent. The Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion occurs far away on the sixth of 
August with this same Gospel. But 
it is here, too, a foretaste of Easter. 
“He was transfigured before them,” 
says the Gospel. And then it goes on 
to add: ‘His face did shine as the sun 
and His garments became white as 
snow.” 


A Foretaste of Easter 


If we ask the reason for this fore- 
taste of Easter in the midst of Lent, 
it is the same as the reason that Christ 
had when He showed His face to His 
Apostles shining like the sun, and His 
garments, too, became snowy white. 
It is because the Apostles who had 
been with Our Lord constantly for 
more than two years, had had con- 
stantly before their eyes the spectacle 
of His human nature. It is true He 
had worked wonderful things, but 
these were few and far between. It is 
true He spoke as a divine teacher: 
“T am the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ But still He walked before 
them as a man undergoing the afflic- 
tions of human life. He could grow 
weary with journeying. He could be 
stung from the contradiction of His 
message. He could shed tears for 
the treachery of His chosen people. 
More than all that, He had lately pre- 
dicted His Passion. And yet this 
Man was the Son of God Himself, 
identical with the Godhead, and by 
His assumption of His human nature 
this same human nature had the right 
to the vision of the face of God, which 
vision would naturally make His 


human body brilliant like a star and 
make even His garments take on a 
blinding whiteness. This vision Christ 
had during every moment of His 
mortal life, so that the visible glory 
of His Transfiguration was no miracle. 
It was rather a miracle, or constant 
exercise of His divine power, that His 
face did not always shine as the sun, 
and that He needed no veil, as Moses 
did, so that His followers could deal 
with Him, so that His enemies could 
stretch out their hands against Him 
to wound and slay Him. The Apostles 
needed this bright memory in the days 
that were to come—not the memory of 
what once was but what never could 
cease to be. Christ’s sorrows and 
Passion were to be swallowed up by 
time—though all time should feel the 
effect of them—but the bright vision 
of God goes on forever, unquenched 
by time, undimmed in all eternity. 
The Church, the Spouse of Christ, 
knows the Heart of Christ. We the 
Church’s children are in constant con- 
templation of the sorrows of time. 
The contradictions of Christ are con- 
tinued in the contradictions of the 
Church which we are witnesses of. 
How worn and old she looks sometimes, 
as she patiently stoops to nurse back to 
life her wayward children or to win to 
her fold those who are separated from 
her! How she bleeds from the re- 
calcitrance of her beloved charges 
within her, as well as without her! 
And this cruel spectacle becomes more 
plain at this Lenten time than at 
any other. And so, wisely, the Church 
places before us to-day the glory of 
the Transfiguration to remind us that 
behind the misty curtain of time the 
face of Christ is now shining like the 
sun. The Church would have us to 
remember that Lent will be swallowed 
up in time, but Easter belongs to 
eternity. 
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Link between Old Law and New 


But there is more than this in this 
Gospel, as we shall see. It goes on to 
say: ‘‘And behold there appeared to 
them Moses and Elias talking with 
Him.” Here are two of the great 
Saints of the Old Law talking with 
Christ. By this we are reminded 
that the second order of grace or the 
new plan of God’s mercy, after Adam 
by his disobedience had wrecked God’s 
first plan, did not begin with the visible 


coming of Christ into the world, but 


began in the Garden of Eden at the 
very time of the fall of man. Adam 
and his wife repented of their sin and 
entered on a life of penance by the 
grace of Christ. Moses was upheld 
in his shepherding of God’s people and 
legislating for them by nothing else 
than by the grace of Christ. And, 
finally, Elias lived a prophet mighty 
in word and work by the same grace 
of Christ. And so it were fitting that 
the transfigured Christ should be seen 
in company with these pillars of the 
Old Law, whose laws He fulfilled and 
whose prophecies He brought to frui- 
tion in Himself. The effect of the 
Vision is most interesting: ‘And 
Peter answering said to Jesus: ‘Lord, 
it is good for us to be here. If Thou 
wilt, let us build here three taber- 
nacles, one for Thee, one for Moses 
and one for Elias.’”’ Peter was a son 
of Israel, steeped in the holy tradi- 
tions of his people. Thus, to see his 
beloved Master in company with the 
two great ones of the past, a thousand 
years gone, filled him with such joy 
. that he proposed to make a permanent 
dwelling there: “Let us build here 
three tabernacles.”” No, Peter; the 
glory of the face of Christ will pres- 
ently grow dim. You must follow 


Him wearing the face of a mere man 
through the valley of sorrow. The 
memory of this hour will, alas, be for- 


gotten by you when you will bend un- 
der the pressure of His enemies and 
deny that you know Him. Yet, the 
memory will come back again when 
you are ruling the infant Church as the 
first Pope, and you will write in your 
Epistle to the faithful: ‘For we have 
not by following artificial fables made 
known to you the power and presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: but we were 
eyewitnesses of His greatness. .. . 
And this voice we heard brought from 
heaven when we were with Him in the 
holy mount”’ (II Pet., i. 16, 18). 


Divinity of Christ’s Teaching Proclaimed 


How you give us confidence, Prince of 
the Apostles, we who have had our 
hours of weakness! The Gospel narra- 
tive goes on with its awesome beauty: 
“‘And as he was yet speaking, behold a 
bright cloud overshadowed them. 
And lo, a voice out the cloud saying: 
‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. Hear ye Him.’ ” 
Biblical scholars recognize in this 
cloud what is called in Hebrew the 
Shekinah, or visible sign of the pres- 
ence of God. It is found more than 
once in the Old Testament. For 
instance, in the Third Book of Kings 
(viii. 10) we read that after Solomon 
had finished the building of his splendid 
Temple to the most high God, “‘it 
came to pass, when the priests were 
come out of the sanctuary, that a cloud 
filled the house of the Lord and the 
priests could not stand to minister be- 
cause of the cloud: for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” 
But this voice out of the cloud is more 
august and wonderful than the cloud: 
“This is My beloved Son.’”’ We who 
have been taught know that these 
wondrous words did not designate 
Christ our Lord as a prophet with a 
divine message, nor even as an angel 
to be God’s ambassador. Listen to 
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the ringing words of St. Paul: ‘For 
to which of the angels hath He said at 
any time: “Thou art My Son; to-day 
I have begotten Thee.’ ’’ Yea, those 
words out of the cloud mark Christ as 
the only begotten Son of the Father, 
coequal, consubstantial with Him. 
But the words, “hear ye Him,” go 
further. They declare the divinity 
of Christ’s Message which you Apostles 
are to hear—more than that, which you 
are to deliver to others. For a part 
of the message of Christ was ‘Go, 
teach all nations,’ and “he that hear- 
eth you heareth ME.” So we have 
the divinity of the Church’s message 
proclaimed by God’s voice out of the 
cloud on the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion. Are we, my brethren, always 
alive to our privilege as we are fed by 
that message down the centuries, 
from the lips of Christ teaching in 
His Church, teaching by His Church? 

The rest of the Gospel is inexpres- 
sibly tender. It tells how the Apos- 
tles, when they saw the marvel of the 
cloud and heard the Voice, “fell upon 
their faces and were very much afraid. 
And Jesus came and touched them 
and said: ‘Arise and fear not.’ And 
they lifting up their eyes saw no one 
but only Jesus.” Once more He 
stood before them as they had known 
Him, quietly clothed in mortal flesh. 
Once more His face was as the face of 
man, without blinding splendor, warn- 
ing no man away, inviting all to draw 
near by the gentle welcome of His 
eyes. Somehow He reminds me just 
now of His presence in the Eucharist, 
clothed in simple white without splen- 
dor. And behind His vesture His 
eyes are shining with the same invita- 
tion through the days and through the 
nights. He warns no man away. 
“Fear not,” He says. 

Real Lesson of To-day’s Gospel 
The closing words of the Gospel 


are worth study: “And as they came 
down from the mountain, Jesus 
charged them saying: ‘Tell the vision 
to no man till the Son of Man be risen 
from the dead.’’’ From the dead! 
What a shock the words must have 
given them! They must have turned 
and looked at Him. Could that face 
ever become a dead face—when it 
shone just now with the unearthly 
light of the things that die not, 
when it was saluted just now with the 
Voice of Divinity itself and named 
with the title of Divinity? Ah, be- 
loved Apostles, how ye are to learn 
God’s plan by living through it! 
Only after weakness and wavering 
and stupefaction are you to be con- 
firmed in wisdom and able to recognize 
that plan and to preach it. Not the 
Face of Christ shining with the glory 
of the Transfiguration is to be first 
shown to men, but His Face deep 
marked with lines of living, furrowed 
with sorrow and finally streaked with 
blood. “I preach Christ and Him 
crucified,” says St. Paul—Christ cruci- 
fied, not glorious. Such is the mean- 
ing of the message of Lent. First 
comes not Mount Tabor, or the Moun- 
tain of the Transfiguration, but Cal- 
vary, the Hill of Crucifixion. It is 
by His Passion, not by His glory, that 
Christ will save mankind. But if we 
receive this message meekly and 
obediently, if we will join Him in His 
Way of.the Cross, missing no sigh, no 
tremor of agony until the last nail is 
driven, and stand silently by until the 
end, the realization will grow in us 
that all this is gathering glory, not 
for Himself to whom all glory belongs, 
butforus. For Lent will be swallowed 
up in time, but Easter belongs to 
eternity. 

Let us close with two prayers from 
the Sacred Liturgy. The first is from 
the Mass of to-day. It is a humble 
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confession of weakness. ‘“‘O God, 
who dost see that we are without 
strength, watch over us within and 
without that we may be protected 
from all injuries of body and cleansed 
in mind from evil thoughts.” The 
second is from the Feast of the Trans- 
. figuration. ‘“O God, who didst make 
strong the holy things of our faith by 
the glorious Transfiguration of Thy 


Son, as the Fathers tell us, and didst 
indicate our perfect adoption as sons 
by the voice issuing from the cloud, 
graciously deign to make us coheirs of 
the glory of the King Himself and 
sharers of that same glory, through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord Thy 
Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
in union with the Holy Ghost world 
withoutend. Amen.” 


Third Sunday of Lent 
Loyalty to Christ 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) We must choose either to be with Christ 
or against Him; there is no middle 
course. 

(2) Both as God and as Man, Christ deserves 
the full measure of our loyalty. 

(3) There are many persons—even some 
Catholics—who are not with Christ, 
and consequently are against Him. 

(4) The service of Christ is not easy, but it 
brings happiness. 

(5) It is most reasonable to serve Christ by 
leading a practical Catholic life. 

(6) It is helpful to regard Our Lord as the 
Leader of an army, and ourselves as 
His soldiers. 

(7) We should all ask ourselves to-day: 
“Am I with Christ or against Him?” 


In te-day’s Gospel we hear Our 
Blessed Lord enunciating a very terse 
and significant principle: “‘He that is 
not with Me is against Me.” At first 
sight, this statement might seem to be 
very autocratic and exacting, utterly 
at variance with the gentle and lenient 
sayings that were characteristic of 
Our Divine Saviour. Definitely and 
emphatically He tells us: ‘“There are 
only two courses open to you. You 
must be either My friends or My 
enemies. You cannot take a middle 
course; you cannot be neutral.’”’ He 


demands undivided, unqualified loy- 


alty in His service; and He demands 
this of every human being. Anyone 
who is unwilling to give Christ the 
first place in his friendship must be 
prepared to regard himself as Christ’s 
enemy. 


Why We Should Be Loyal to Christ 


But, however severe this ultimatum 
may seem, a little thought will show 
us that it is most reasonable. In the 
first place, as God—in His divine 
nature—Jesus Christ is our Creator. 
By a single act of His omnipotence 
He brought us into being. We depend, 
every moment of our existence, on 
His good pleasure and power. Every- 
thing that we possess—our soul and 
body, our health and talents, the 
material blessings of our lives—is a 
free gift of His immeasurable good- 
ness. It belongs to Him to determine 
what joys and sorrows are to be our 
portion, and when and how our earthly 
existence is to end. In a word, we are 
His creatures, entirely subject to what- 
ever He shall decree in our behalf. 
From this standpoint, then, we owe 
Him complete allegiance and homage; 
we must be with Him, not against 
Him. 
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Furthermore, as Man—in His 
human nature—Jesus Christ has a 
claim to our loyalty. For He is our 
Redeemer, our brother who paid the 
price of our ransom by the sacrifice of 
His own life. Every action and every 
suffering of His life, from His birth 
in Bethlehem to His death on Calvary, 
was offered to His Eternal Father for 
us. Every member of the human race 
was the object of the ardent love that 
burned in His human heart. Justice 
and gratitude demand that we render 
to Him the fullest measure of love of 
which our hearts are capable, as sub- 
jects to their King. In view of these 
various claims which Christ has to 
our obedience and service, it is easy 
to see that those are disloyal who de- 
tract even in certain things from the 
homage they owe Him, though in other 
respects they may accept His prin- 
ciples. Because they are not fully 
with Him, they are against Him. 


Christ Rejected in Many Circles 


As we look about the world of to-day, 
we can readily see that there are 
many who are not with Christ. In 
the first place, there are those who 
care nothing for religion, who have 
excluded all concern for religious be- 
lief and worship from their lives. 
The words “God,” ‘‘eternity,”’ 
“‘heaven”’ and ‘‘hell’”’ have no practical 
significance for this large group of 
men and women. Their ideals and 
objectives are entirely earthly; they 
are so entirely absorbed in the things 
of the present life- that they never 
give a serious thought even to the 
possibility of a life beyond the grave. 
They are not ignorant of the claims 
of Christianity, of the teaching of the 
Catholic Church that only through 
affiliation with her can men find the 
Saviour and salvation. These con- 
siderations they brush aside as utterly 


unimportant compared to the all- 
absorbing task of winning wealth or 
pleasure or fame. Strange to say, 
people of this type will sometimes 
protest that they are perfectly faithful 
to all their duties—that they are tem- 
perate and honest and kind towards 
their fellow-men. They seem to forget 
that their chief obligations are those 
they owe to God and to His Divine 
Son. Thus, they go through life re- 
jecting their Creator and their Re- 
deemer from their minds and hearts 
and conduct—and when the hand of 
death smites them, what judgment can 
they expect from Him who said: ‘He 
that is not with Me is against Me’’? 


Compromisers between Christ and the 
World 


Others there are who manifest a 
certain reverence for Christ and for 
religion, and deem themselves worthy 
of the name of Christians. But theirs 
is a Christianity that involves no 
sacrifice, no self-denial, no renunci- 
ation of pleasure. To them Christ is 
an ethereal, idealistic figure about 
whom they say beautiful, poetic 
things—but they never allude to His 
stern saying that those who come 
after Him must carry the cross. Such 
persons are trying to serve both God 
and mammon, a thing which Our Lord 
Himself declared impossible. They 
certainly cannot say that they are 
with Christ. 

Unfortunately, there are even some 
Catholics who are attempting to make 
a compromise in their service of Christ. 
They wish to be ranked as His fol- 
lowers, yet not be deprived of any of 
the pleasures the world has to offer. 
They fulfill substantially the external 
duties of the Catholic life—Sunday 
Mass and the occasional reception of 
the Sacraments; but beyond that 
their Catholic faith has little or no 
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influence on their conduct. They may 
be habitually addicted to some sinful 
habit, such as intemperance or im- 
purity or birth control or neglect of 
the spiritual welfare of their children; 
yet, they cherish the hope that these 
transgressions of God’s law will in 
some way or other be outbalanced by 
their limited measure of Catholic 
practice. How can such Catholics 
regard themselves as loyal to the 
teachings of their religion? How can 
they consider themselves as faithful to 
Jesus Christ? And if they are not 
with Him, they must be against Him. 


Christ’s Service Not Always Easy 


The service of Christ is not easy. 
If we would follow Him faithfully, we 
must repress the inordinate inclina- 
tions of our nature, we must often do 
things that are naturally difficult and 
unpleasant. Christ’s own earthly life 
was filled with sorrows and hardships; 
and He never promised that His fol- 
lowers would enjoy pleasures and 
luxuries in their journey through life. 
On the contrary, He made it quite 
clear that persecution and affliction 
must be expected by those who would 
enlist under the standard of the cross. 
But, at the same time, He gave the 
assurance that to those who bravely 
endure all the trials that faithful 
adherence to His teachings demands 
He will give a peace and happiness of 
soul that surpass all the pleasures the 
world can give. He tells us that 
His yoke is sweet and His burden 
light. And, as the supreme reward of 
fidelity in His service, He promises 
joy eternal in the life beyond the 
grave. When we view things in the 
light of faith, what a blessed privilege 
it is to be with Christ! 

And it is the only logical course to 
judge life and all that it brings in the 
light of divine faith. In our childhood 


we learned that the purpose of life 
is to know, to love and to serve God, 
so that we may be happy with Him 
forever in the world to come. This is 
indeed a very simple solution of the 
mystery of life, a solution that even 
the youngest child can understand; 
yet, it embraces the most sublime 
wisdom. And as we advance in years 
the full significance of this all-impor- 
tant truth should be more deeply im- 
pressed on our minds and hearts, and 
inspire us to greater loyalty to our 
Divine Master. The glorious preroga- 
tive of being among His followers 
should urge us to receive the Sacra- 
ments frequently, to be prayerful 
and humble and unworldly, and above 
all to observe to the best of our ability 
the two great commandments of 
Christ which He tells us contain the 
whole law of God: “‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart and soul.... Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is helpful at times to use the 
analogy of the military life in de- 
picting our relation with Christ. He 
is the Leader of the armies of God; 
the battle is the unceasing conflict 
He wages through His Church against 
the world, so sensuous and proud and 
avaricious. We are the soldiers as- 
sembled under His banner, and He 
expects us to be brave and fearless. 
In the warfare we are waging under 
the leadership of our Divine Com- 
mander we must not be surprised or 
disheartened if we have to bear hard- 
ships and sufferings. A good soldier 
is never dismayed or frightened when 
the enemy attacks him or even wounds 
him. So, too, if we are persecuted 
or treated unjustly because of our 
faith by the enemies of Christ and of 
His Church, we must regard it as a part 
of the price we must pay for the privi- 
lege of membership in the army of the 
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King of kings. And we have the ab- 
solute assurance that final victory will 
be ours; in the end Christ will always 
triumph over His enemies, and His 
glory will be shared by those who have 
remained steadfast in His service. 
Undivided Loyalty 

The practical question for each of 
us to ask himself to-day is: ‘‘Am I 
with Christ or against Him?” We 
cannot divide our loyalty between 
Christ and the world; no man can 


serve two masters. If worldly and 
materialistic principles guide our con- 
duct, we cannot claim to be on the 
side of Christ, even though we profess 
ourselves Catholics. But if we are 
honestly striving to shape our lives in 
accordance with His teachings, if we 
are ever willing to sacrifice all that 
the world can offer rather than offend 
Him by grave sin, then we are num- 
bered among.the true friends and 
loyal followers of Jesus Christ. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Bread of Life 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves illustrates the great mercy and 
compassion of Christ on those in need. 

(2) This miracle was a figure of the Holy 
Eucharist, which Christ promised to 
the people shortly after He had 
miraculously nourished them. 

(3) The same Christ is present in the Blessed 
Sacrament who lived on earth centuries 
ago, and who now abides in heaven. 

(4) Our Lord desires to nourish all men 
spiritually with His body and blood. 

(5) Many are indifferent and cold towards 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

(6) All practical Catholics should receive 
Holy Communion frequently, at least 
once a month. 


To-day’s Gospel narrates a striking 
and inspiring incident in the public 
life of Our Saviour, which emphasizes 
His mercy and compassion towards 
those in need. It is the incident of 
the miraculous multiplication of the 
loaves. A great multitude had fol- 
lowed Him into a deserted region, far 
from any city, in order to hear the 
sublime doctrines that He preached 
and to witness the miracles He was 
constantly performing for the benefit of 
the afflicted. Realizing that these 


people had no means of satisfying their 
hunger, Christ decided to work a most 
stupendous miracle in their behalf. 
With only five loaves of barley bread 
and two fishes He fed that vast mul- 
titude of about five thousand persons, 
so that every one had sufficient, and 
there was even a large quantity of food 
left over. No wonder that the people 
who had benefitted by this miracle 
were convinced that Christ possessed 
supernatural power, and that conse- 
quently His teaching bore the ap- 
proval of God, for they exclaimed: 
“This is indeed the Prophet who is to 
come into the world.”’ 


Miracle Prefigured the Holy Eucharist 


Marvellous as was the miracle per- 
formed by our Blessed Lord on that 
occasion, it was only a figure of a far 
more wonderful deed of divine power 
and love which Christ planned to per- 
form in the future—the giving of His 
own flesh and blood to be the nourish- 
ing food of the faithful. Only five 
thousand persons partook of the mirac- 
ulous banquet of the bread and fishes; 
but in the course of the past nineteen 
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centuries millions upon millions have 
found spiritual strength and consola- 
tion of soul in the banquet of the Holy 
Eucharist, the living and life-giving 
food which is the Saviour’s supreme 
gift to the members of His Church. 

We could meditate for years on the 
Blessed Sacrament and never fathom 
the depths of the mercy and love that 
induced the Son of God to grant us 
the wondrous privilege of feasting on 
His own body and blood. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more intimate 
union between the Head of the Mys- 
tical Body and its members than 
that which takes place in Holy Com- 
munion. Truly, we must be very 
dear to the Sacred Heart of Our Re- 
deemer, since He gives that Heart to 
each of us, to abide for a time in our 
bosom. 

Our Lord made use of the miracle 
of the loaves to prepare the minds of 
His followers for the miracle of the 
Holy Eucharist. Only a few hours 
after He had fed the great multitude, 
He was preaching in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum. His listeners were still 
thinking of the astounding manner in 
which He had satisfied their bodily 
wants; hence, Christ regarded it as 
an opportune time to speak of that 
wondrous Sacrament whereby He 
would satisfy the spiritual hunger of 
mankind. And so, He said to them: 
“T am the bread of life.... Iam the 
living bread that has come down from 
heaven. If anyone eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever; and the bread 
that I will give is My flesh for the life 
of the world.... Amen, amen, I say 


to you, unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, you 
shall not have life in you. He who 
eats My flesh and drinks My blood 
has life everlasting, and I will raise 
him up on the last day” (John vi. 48- 


55). Among His hearers there were 
some who would not admit that Christ 
could give them His own body and 
blood, and they protested that this 
was too hard to believe. But Our. 
Lord made no qualification of His 
statements; He allowed those who 
would not believe to depart rather than 
retract or modify a single word He had 
said. It was His intention to give 
His own body and blood in a true and 
literal sense to His faithful; but He 
willed only those who accepted His 
teachings with unhesitating faith to 
partake of this blessed banquet. 


Catholic Faith in the Blessed Sacrament 


Our Catholic faith assures us that in 
the Blessed Sacrament Christ is wholly 
and entirely present, with His body, 
blood, soul and divinity, just as truly 
as He is present in heaven at the right 
hand of His Eternal Father. Under 
the lowly appearances of bread, He is 
present who on the first Christmas 
night reposed as a tiny infant in the 
arms of Mary Immaculate—He who 
led a life of prayer and labor in the se- 
clusion of Nazareth for thirty years, 
He who went about in His public life 
doing good to mankind, curing the 
blind and the lame and the leprous, 
He who forgave the repentant and con- 
soled the sorrowing, He who died on 
the cross of Calvary and on the third 
day rose from the dead, He who will 
judge us when life’s brief day is ended. 
All this we believe with the unhesitat- 
ing assent of divine faith; and we 
know, too, that Our Lord wishes us to 
receive His body and blood so that we 
may be enlightened and strengthened 
and comforted in the battle of life. 

To-day, as Our Lord gazes on the 
world, His Heart must be filled with 
compassion, as on the day when He 
beheld the hungering multitude about 
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Him. For to-day the souls of so many 
are starving. Men are hungering for 
spiritual food, divine truth and grace; 
and they will not turn to Christ for 
nourishment. They are trying to 
satisfy the craving of their hearts with 
the tinselled baubles that the world 
offers—material prosperity and bodily 
pleasures and honors that swiftly pass 
away; and even though they gain all 
these, they still remain unsatisfied. 
From the altar of the Catholic Church 
Our Blessed Saviour invites them: 
“Come to Me, all ye that labor and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
But they turn away from Him, like 
those of old who would not believe, 
when He told them: “I am the living 
bread that has come down from 
heaven.” He longs to fill the souls of 
all men with the peace and the holiness 
that He alone can give, but they spurn 
His invitation, and seek to find nourish- 
ment for their immortal souls in the 
husks of swine. 

Coldness and Indifference of Many 

How cold and indifferent many 
Catholics are to Our Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist! It is a sad reflection on 
the fervor of the members of the one 
true Church that ecclesiastical author- 
ities have found it necessary to pass a 
law obliging all Catholics to receive 
Holy Communion at least once a year. 
And still more deplorable is the fact 
that there are so many who limit them- 
selves to this minimum, often putting 
off their annual Communion to the 
very last day of the Easter season, as 
if it were an unpleasant task to wel- 
come Christ into their souls. And 
this takes place despite the repeated 
exhortations of the Church to all her 
members to receive Holy Communion 
frequently, even every day. If all 
Catholics realized the abundance of 
graces and blessings conferred by a 


fervent Communion, if they all knew 
the peace of heart bestowed by Our 
Saviour on those who give Him a 
worthy reception into their souls, the 
altar-rails of our churches would be 
thronged daily by devout communi- 
cants. 

If you would ask me how often a 
person should receive Holy Com- 
munion, I would answer that every 
practical Catholic should partake of 
this divine food at least once a month. 
It is hard for a person to remain free 
from the taint of mortal sin in the 
corrupt atmosphere of the modern 
world, unless he approaches the altar 
at least every month. One who re- 
ceives Holy Communion weekly does 
still better; it is not difficult for him to 
resist grave temptations and his en- 
tire life is orientated by solidly Catho- 
lic ideals and principles. Those who 
approach the holy table daily—as the 
Church recommends—if they draw 
from their daily Communion the super- 
natural graces it provides, are on the 
way to that life of union with God of 
which St. Paul spoke, when he said: 
“TI live, now not I, but Christ liveth in 


me, 


The Lenten season, more than half 
of which has now passed, is an appro- 
priate time for making resolutions 
that will conduce towards a more de- 
vout Catholic life. Most Catholics 
could suitably resolve to receive Holy 
Communion more frequently; all could 
strive to receive the Holy Eucharist 
more fervently. To-day, as we kneel 
before the altar on which reposes that 
most blessed source of supernatural 
life, the Sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood, let us remind ourselves of 
His consoling promise‘ ‘“‘He who eats 
My flesh and drinks My blood has life 
everlasting and I will raise him up on 
the last day”’ (John vi. 55). 








Book Reviews 


Philosophus Perennis.—It is charac- 
teristic of truly great thinkers that they 
transcend the time and place of their 
origin. Their lives are the inheritance 
of succeeding ages; their thought, the 
common patrimony of mankind. The 
philosopher is at home in every age, for his 
words cast a welcome light on the vital 
problems of human destiny. His life is 
possessed of a vitality that knows neither 
death nor oblivion; his thought is im- 
pregnated with an originality that at- 
tracts and inspires thinking men of every 
generation. 

Just such a one was Aurelius Augustine, 
Saint and Doctor of the Church. For over 
fifteen hundred years this unrivalled 
luminary of the Church has exercised a pro- 
found influence upon the life and thought 
of Christendom. Some insight into the 
genius and powerful fascination of ‘this 
early Church Father is revealed in Dr. 
Vernon J. Bourke’s recent work, ‘‘Augus- 
tine’s Quest of Wisdom.’’! 

Within the limits of a single volume, 
Dr. Bourke has presented a scholarly and 
readable introduction to the life, works, 
and capital teachings of Augustine. The 
first ten chapters, as well as the conclusion, 
are mainly biographical, and furnish a 
thorough and highly accurate account of 
Augustine’s long and eventful life. The 
story of his intellectual development and 
literary activity is so ably interwoven into 
the fabric of the historical narrative as to 
afford a better understanding of Augus- 
tine’s life and thought. Abundant refer- 
ences to. the “Confessions’’ and other 
primary sources make the reader feel that 
Augustine is speaking for himself. A not- 
able feature of the book, and one that gives 
it a certain up-to-dateness, is the author’s 
incorporation into his narrative of schol- 
arly contributions which appeared in 
several commemorative volumes during the 
Augustinian Centenary of 1930. Deserv- 
ing of special mention is the author’s 
concise exposition of Manicheanism, al- 


1 Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


though among the references to Mani- 
chean primary sources should have been 
included the valuable and more recent 
discoveries of Schmidt-Polotsky (‘‘Ein 
Mani-Fund in Aegypten,”’ Berlin, 1933). 

Notwithstanding the general excellence 
of Dr. Bourke’s biographical work, ob- 
jection may be taken to several of the 
author’s remarks concerning Augustine 
during his sojourn at Cassiciacum. Thus, 
on page 61 we read: “In his dialogue, 
Against the Academics, . . . Augustine at- 
tributed much that happened in the uni- 
verse to chance.’”” Now, Augustine him- 
self insists that his indiscreet use of the 
term fortuna in this dialogue in no way 
excluded the existence of a Divine Pro- 
vidence governing all things (Retractationes, 
I, 1, 2). It must be recalled, too, that the 
De Ordine, begun before the completion 
of Contra Academicos, dealt professedly 
with the theme that Providence rules over 
all things (nihil preter divinum ordinem 
fieri, 2, 7, 24). And the author’s accurate 
description of the De Ordine hardly sup- 
ports his view that during this period 
Augustine failed to recognize the exist- 
ence of a universal Providence: ‘‘We find 
the keynote of this work in its opening 
dedication. The world is intelligible, ra- 
tionally constructed, and managed in every 
detail” (p. 75, italics ours). 

Again, in evaluating the Christian con- 
tent of the early dialogues, Dr. Bourke ap- 
pears to have underestimated Augustine’s 
acquaintance with fundamental Christian 
doctrine, when he sums up as follows: 
“His first works give no indication of any- 
thing like a thorough grasp . . . even of the 
true destiny of man” (p. 80). If by a 
“thorough grasp” of man’s true destiny is 
meant the sure possession of those truths 
which clearly define man’s essential rela- 
tions to God, then to deny Augustine such 
knowledge is to cast doubt upon the very 
reality of his conversion to Christianity. 
Now, the early dialogues themselves and 
the ‘Soliloquies’ afford ample evidence 
that the Augustine of Cassiciacum was in- 
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timately aware of these basic truths, to- 
gether with their principal religious and 
moral implications. ' 
The three remaining chapters of ‘“‘Augus- 
tine’s Quest of Wisdom” are reserved for a 
brief exposition and criticism of the Saint’s 
characteristic doctrines. Selected princi- 
pally for this purpose are three of Augus- 
“tine’s more mature works, namely, ‘On the 
Trinity,”” “On the Literal Meaning of 
Genesis,” and ‘‘On the City of God.” Dr. 
Bourke’s detailed analysis of these works 
is the background against which the 
reader is introduced to Augustine’s teach- 
ings on the seminal reasons, illumination, 
sensation, etc. References to a number of 
standard secondary sources further en- 
hance the value of the author’s exposition. 
In conclusion, Dr. Bourke’s work is an 
excellent introduction to St. Augustine. 
As such, it can but lead its reader securely 
to the portals of Augustinian ‘‘Wisdom.” 
But one must discover for himself the 
grandeur and beauty that are within. The 
effort is great, but the reward is immeasur- 
ably greater. 
RosBeRT P. Russett, O.S.A., Pu.D. 


Man’s Relation to God.—The distin- 
guished English writer, Father Gerald 
Vann, has produced another book well 
worthy of his previous writings.' To 
treat in a really absorbing fashion the 
subject of man’s relation to God, is no 
easy undertaking. The teachings and 
principles of Christ were exhaustively 
studied and written about in the early 
centuries of the Church by some of the 
world’s most famous philosphers and 
theologians. These brilliant men left little 
for posterity to add to their findings; hence 
the fearful monotony one so generally en- 
counters in spiritual writings, whether thev 
be in the form of sermons, of meditations, 
or of treatises on religion. 

Fortunately, there are some exceptions, 
and Father Vann’s ‘Heart of Man’’ is 
one of them. Of course, his fundamental 
thesis is as old as Christianity itself, but 
his handling and development of that sub- 
ject are refreshingly new and original. 
And herein, apart from the soundness of his 
views, lies the chief charm of his book. 


1 The Heart of Man. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. (Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
New York City, 1945; pp. 182). 


With the masterly skill of a consummate 
surgeon, he dissects the human heart and 
lays bare the true nature of its cravings. 
“The Heart of Man”’ is easily one of the 
outstanding works on religion to be pub- 
lished in many years. 
Wiiam R. BonnrIwELL, O.P 


A Convert’s Philosophy of Life.— 
Stanley James needs no introduction. 
Since his conversion he has rendered yeo- 
man service to Catholic journalism. His 
autobiography first appeared twenty 
years ago entitled “‘Adventures of a 
Spiritual Tramp.” Nearly a quarter- 
century’s reflection on the meaning of his 
conversion has enabled him to give us a 
deeper and more illuminating version. 
He has now formulated his philosophy of 
life, and uses it as a setting for the events 
of his life.* 

As a youth, Mr. James reacted against 
the cramped life in his father’s vicarage 
and emigrated to the Canadian West, 
where not only his physical but his mental 
constitution as well were toughened by 
primitive living. Away from the norms 
and conventions that governed his up- 
bringing, he scrutinized life and people 
more closely than he would have other- 
wise. From the story of many a success- 
ful immigrant to our shores, we know that 
such an experience can be a liberal educa- 
tion for a man. It was such for young 
James. And anyone with a truly liberal 
mind is in the way to become a Catholic, 
provided he be humble enough to bend 
under the sway of grace. When he re- 
turned home to England, James took up 
preaching in Evangelical pulpits—but 
more from economic necessity than whole- 
hearted conviction. We soon find him 
identified with Dr. Orchard’s ‘‘Free Cath- 
olic’” movement. Thence he advanced 
into the Church, as did Dr. Orchard 
himself later on. 

This is an absorbing book, not only for 
the stirring events it relates, but also for 
the author’s shrewd commentary on those 
events. This is more like good biography 
than autobiography. Mr. James has 
achieved a high degree of self-knowledge, 
which is reputedly the most difficult 
knowledge of all. It would seem that 


1 Becoming a Man. By Stanley B. James 
(John Miles, London, E.C.; 126 pages). 
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self-knowledge, too, must make a ‘‘bloody” 
and therefore exciting entrance. 

Mr. James is a master journalist, and 
therefore eminently readable. This is the 
mature utterance of a shrewd observer of 
life, the soundness of whose thinking is 
attested by his conversion. In addition to 
being an excellent story, it is a powerful 
apologetic. There are a number of state- 
ments I should like to have quoted did space 
permit—as when the author speaks of 
“the diseased subjectivism written all over 
our literature,” or his eloquent praise of 
the Bible as the book to be prized above 
all other books—to be prized and read, of 
course. In the chapter on ‘‘Classic 
Catholicism,”” however, there are state- 
ments which struck this reviewer as rather 
intemperate or imprudent, especially when 
he is discussing the priesthood of the laity. 
I am confident that Mr. James is thor- 
oughly sound and accurate in his own mind 
on the subject he is discussing, but he is 
writing forcefully—vehemently, I should 
almost say. And forceful handling of such 
a delicate theological matter, as is the 
subject of that chapter, might prove 
dangerous for the untheological reader. 

Tuomas A, Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Spiritual Books.—For lovers of 
the Divine Liturgy, especially Holy 
Mass, and for readers of the Divine 
Office, Father Joseph A. Dunney and 
James J. Donohue have recently pro- 
vided some unusually palatable and 
finely written pages of spirituality. In 
‘““Mind the Mass,’’! Fr. Dunney studies 
the divine drama in thirty-seven brief, 
yet satisfyingly instructive and truly 
heart-warming meditations based on the 
Preparation and Instructional parts of 
the Mass of the Catechumens, and on the 
Offertory, the Consecration, the Com- 


1 Mind the Mass. By Rev. Joseph A. 


Dunney (Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York 
City). 


munion and Thanksgiving portions of the 
Mass of the Faithful. From the silver 
and golden threads of the words and 
thoughts drawn from this inexhaustible 
reservoir of spiritual life, light and power, 
the author weaves a radiant tapestry of 
Eucharistic reflections—to inspire the 
attentive reader ‘“‘to know the things he 
should know,” and to aid him ‘‘to do the 
things he ought to do’’ (Foreword, page 
v), ‘‘to know the Mass and to be fortified 
in the Faith.’’ A serviceable Index is also 
added. Congratulations to the Spiritual 
Book Associates for making this solidly 
spiritual and graciously phrased volume 
one of their selections. 

In “Exile in the Stars,’? James J. 
Donohue interprets anew the sublimely 
significant texts of Genesis relating to the 
creation, the fall, and the prophecy of 
Redemption, and sets this interpretation 
forth lyrically in the form of ‘‘A Book of 
Hours’”’ for the Divine Office of ‘‘the First 
Sunday in Advent.’’ The lyrical poetry 
of all the hymns, lessons and canticles is 
truly of a masterly caliber, and the many 
apt classical allusions woven into the ex- 
cellently rhymed lines add to the high 
literary quality of this unusual ‘‘Book of 
Hours.”’ Lovers of the poetic drama of 
Paul Claudel and of Cardinal Newman’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,”’ especially the 
clergy and Sisters and Brothers interested 
in the Liturgy, should enjoy many a de- 
lightful moment in this ‘‘Book of Hours’”’ 
—this ‘‘Exile in the Stars.”” The novel 
title is taken from the following stanza in 
the hymns of Lauds (p. 24, stanza 5) and 
None (p. 42, stanza 2): 

We know at noon the garden gone, 
The portal coldly crossed with bars: 
Darkness is never far from day, 


And earth an exile in the stars. 
B. CASIMIR ZVIRBLIS, O.P. 


2 Exile in the Stars. A Book of Hours for 
the First Sunday in Advent. By James J. 
Donohue (The Macmillan Co., New York 
City). 











